The Twentieth Century: Nov. 1956 


To our Readers 


This number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is so representa- 
tive that it is hard to say anything about it. The comparisons 
between America and Russia which occur to our minds are any- 
thing but new. Already in the nineteenth century Russian writers 
realized the geographic resemblances and were deeply divided 
about what conclusions to draw from them; the Westernizers saw 
the possibilities of building a society of an American type on 
technics and trade; while Slavaphils, like Dostoievsky, revolted 
against the ‘anti-Christ’ of modern technical society and wanted 
to go back to the womb of Holy Russia. Marxism, plainly, dis- 
guised these basic Russian trends for, on the one hand, Marx was 
everything that was Western in his ideas, yet the actual dogmatic 
form that Marxism was given in Russia is an obvious inheritance 
from the ecclesiastical spirit of Tsarism. In other ways, you may 
think, this. Russian Empire that still exists more resembles the 
British Empire in its heyday than the United States? The 
Russian expansion is a typical example of colonialism, as historians 
know, though unlike ours which was overseas, it happened over- 
land, and hence still deceives the unwary who look at maps. At 
what date, and how, the Russian Empire will face the claims of 
nationality for thdependence that we as a state are grappling with, 
remains an open question. 


Two other pensées (forgive the French, but the word ‘thoughts’ 
somehow sounds pious or pompous) were suggested to one in the 
business of putting this number ‘to bed’. It is somehow typical of 
life in our imperfect Western society that our main literary article 
should be about a poet, Ezra Pound, who is still confined to a mad- 
house in Washington, D.C., and who cannot be declared sane 
without facing trial on a capital charge. In what way this situation 
is typical it is up to you to judge, and the present writer is hardly 
sure himself. To this writer Pound is a maddening poet, his 
diatribes on social questions and above all on money — that thing 
we all so lack — make the latter parts of the Canto’s tiresome to follow 
(all except Pisan ones). Yet the fact remains that no author alive 
has taken his métier of craftsman so seriously as Pound and we must 
salute his eccentric and terribly isolated greatness. 
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America’s Crisis of Prosperity 


Peregrine Worsthorne 


MERICAN election campaigns last for so long, and are 
usually fought with such passion, that the misleading 
picture of the country’s problems painted by the con- 

testants one year are still remembered when the next campaign 
begins four years later. The distortions of one campaign, there- 
fore, are treated as the basis of discussion for the next, with the 
cumulative effect of divorcing American political debate more 
and more from reality. Because in 1952 the Democrats pre- 
tended that a Republican victory would lead to war and de- 
pression, President Eisenhower has been able to claim credit for 
avoiding both these calamities. An excess of Democratic fore- 
boding about the future, then, has produced an excess of 
Republican complacency about the past now. Having been 
quite unnecessarily frightened by imaginary dragons in 1952, 
the electorate in 1956 enjoys an equally unjustified confidence 
in President Eisenhower for having supposedly slain dragons 
that never existed. 

Recalling the terrible predictions by each party of what 
would happen to the United States if the other won — the Demo- 
crats saw the country embracing Fascism, and the Republicans 
predicted rapid Communist subversion — the electorate has 
every excuse to-day to feel profoundly complacent. Senator 
McCarthy has been reduced to life-size; so has the threat of 
Communist subversion. But since the twin threats played up so 
wildly in 1952 were false alarms, the present sense of relief is 
equally misplaced. False alarmism has been replaced by false 
escapism; misplaced anxiety over bogus epidemics has given 
way to misplaced satisfaction over quack cures. 

To read the campaign speeches and programmes of the last 
six months, therefore, is to receive the impression of a country 
at peace with itself, enjoying unprecedented prosperity, without 
a care in the world — except those, like the Suez crisis, which 
are introduced from without. Yet the United States to-day is 
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in truth in the midst of a revolutionary situation as perilous and 
as explosive as that which confronts the new nations of Asia and 
Africa. It does not arise from poverty or hunger or unemploy- 
ment, or from any of the historic germs that traditionally poison 
the blood-stream of society. Quite the reverse. The problem is 
one of mass prosperity. The sustained and almost universal 
prosperity of the last fifteen years, splendid and enviable as it is, 
has so reshuffled the established order that no one any longer 
knows, as Mr Richard Hofstadter has recently put it, in The 
New American Right*, ‘who they are or what they are or what 
they belong to or what belongs to them.’ In the last five years 
or so millions of American families have been uprooted from 
their traditional surroundings and set down in new communi- 
ties. Since the end of the war, according to Mr Samuel Lubell, 
one American in five has been rehoused, many in wholly new 
towns flung up over abandoned farmland or old potato 
patches, or golf courses. Propelling this housing boom along 
there has been an equally spectacular expansion of the middle 
class. Migration out of the slums and tenements into the new 
middle-class housing estates has brought with it quite as many 
problems of adjustment as followed the transcontinental migra- 
tions of the last century. The strain involved when men are 
swept from their traditional surroundings and associations and 
have new habits thrust upon them is no less formidable when 
the cause of the upheaval is prosperity rather than depression, its 
direction upward in the social scale rather than downward; 
and the frontier to be crossed, that of respectability, dividing 
slums from suburbs, rather than the Rocky Mountains. The 
escape from the factory bench into the accounting department, 
the change from dungarees into a white collar, which pro- 
sperity has made possible for so many in the last few years, has 
produced the same loss of community and insecurity of status 
for the new American middle class as the flight from the land 
to the cities did for the English urban proletariat in the nine- 
teenth century. In both cases the satisfaction of material 
improvement represented by the change must be set against the 
consciousness — and the resentment which this consciousness 
inspires — of being disinherited from a familiar way of life, of 
being unwanted in a sector of society where, at best, -one feels a 
usurper, accepted under duress by those already in occupation, 
and at worst ridiculed or condescended to. Looking at all the 

* A fascinating collection of essays to which I am greatly indebted. 
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irrefutable evidence of discontentment among the urban pro- 
letariat flung up by the English industrial revolution in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, many people wrongly 
assumed that the factory worker must have suffered some real 
decline from the material joys available to his farm-labourer 
father. The truth is, however, that the industrial workers were 
far better off materially. Their loss sprang from being cut off 
from their roots. Something of the same emptiness and dis- 
illusion seems now to be affecting those millions of American 
families who have just escaped from the tenements to the new 
and expanding frontiers of middle-class prosperity. Cut off 
from the earthy saloon pleasures of working-class life, expected 
to participate in cultural experiences that bring no true satis- 
faction, and to exercise a degree of social responsibility (and 
restraint) for which they are wholly untrained and unsuited, 
this new discontented mass bourgeoisie finds that the middle- 
class life towards which they struggled so hard — and which for 
generations has seemed the coveted goal — brings with it a new 
but no less burdensome series of trials and tribulations. 

New wealth always creates social problems in any society. 
But in America, as Mr David Riesman has recently pointed 
out, the difficulties are particularly acute. The absence of an 
aristocracy means that there is no safe harbour into which the 
millionaire can buy his way. He cannot settle down on the 
land or buy a baronetcy (and thereby sanctify his millions with 
the blessing of assured social status). Even the relative satis- 
faction that used to be available to the American millionaire of 
buying himself into the plutocracy is now denied him. Con- 
spicuous consumption is no longer thought to be smart when a 
vast segment of the population can live in a comparable style at 
infinitely lower cost. The marvels of cheap mass production 
have made it difficult for the rich man to buy himself a really 
distinctive way of life. A $10,000 Cadillac is not all that 
different from a $1,200 Ford. To be different nowadays it is 
necessary to practise conspicuous under-consumption. An Austin 10 
is far more distinctive and distinguished in America to-day 
than a luxury model. No wonder the Texan oil tycoon, enriched 
at the wrong time, has a grudge against society for denying 
him the pleasures that dollars ought to be able to buy. The 
pleasures of wealth seem in America to have reached the point 
of diminishing returns, in much the same way as has the potency 
of thermo-nuclear weapons. Just as in defence there is a point 
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when having bigger hydrogen bombs than the next country, 
which itself has enough bombs to destroy the world, makes no 
significant difference in comparative power, so to-day the 
American millionaire finds that his wealth brings him frustrat- 
ingly little real status advantage over the vast agglomeration 
of just ordinary middle-class citizens. The pleasure of social 
climbing is to be able to look down with scorn on the lowlands 
from which you have laboriously struggled. If everyone climbs 
together, even if not all the way, the salt loses all its savour. 
What is happening in America is that wealth, because it is now 
so general, is losing its potency as a measure of social prestige. 
In most societies this would not be of crucial importance. In the 
United States, however, where no other accepted yardstick yet 
exists, this is a revolutionary development. Millions of families 
who have become middle class in economic terms, who live in 
middle-class homes, drive middle-class cars, even vote the 
middle-class Republican ticket, find that somehow they are not 
enjoying a middle-class status. The same is true of the modern 
millionaire. No doubt the latest oil tycoon is as rich as Rocke- 
feller: but the field in which he can exercise his power is vastly 
more circumscribed — by organized labour, by Federal regula- 
tion, and above all by his own inadequacies, which in the 
sophisticated America of to-day stand out far more clearly than 
they would have in the boom days of the last century. The 
difficulty about prolonged prosperity is that when everyone is 
well-to-do no one any longer enjoys the real bouquet of wealth, 
which is to be better off than other people. And in a society 
where wealth has been the only accepted determinant of the 
social hierarchy, a sudden injection of mass prosperity con- 
stitutes quite as great a social upheaval as a sudden depression. 
The social resentments among the newly prosperous, which 
take the form of bitter dissent from established traditions and 
institutions, and hostility to all those who uphold them — who 
are blamed for conspiring, through taxation, foreign alliances, 
etc., to withhold satisfactions that should properly go with 
wealth — would not matter so much if the traditional break- 
waters against this kind of excess were in good repair. But the 
traditional guardians of American civilization — both the edu- 
cated and cultured élites on the one hand and solid, truly con- 
servative mellow wealth on the other — are themselves suffering 
from a loss of confidence and authority. The very success of the 
welfare reforms in the last quarter of the century has left liberals 
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without a governing objective; and the old public-spirited 
wealthy families, seeing their economic privileges undermined, 
at least relatively, by the flood of new wealth, have become 
more interested in securing their own positions than in ad- 
vancing those of other people. The years of prosperity have not 
only created new and untamed social forces. They have also 
weakened the traditional barriers that should hold them in 
check. 

For a few months, during the McCarthy troubles, it was clear 
that American society was undergoing some deep and critical 
experience. Because the Senator himself has ceased to matter 
politically, we tend now to suppose that the danger is over. But 
McCarthy, by concentrating exclusively on Communist sub- 
version, set his sails to catch a strong but essentially ephemeral 
gust of opinion which took him a long way out very fast, but 
left him stranded when it had blown itself out, as it was bound 
to do. Since the Communist scare was only a politician’s ruse to 
give demagogic shape to fears and anxieties that were other- 
wise too vague for political exploitation, the fact that it has died 
down has done little to cure the true cause of America’s present 
tensions. These can only properly be understood within the con- 
text of a struggle to decide who should wield authority when 
money is no longer a relevant determining factor in distributing 
social authority and prestige. The true McCarthy clash was not 
between those who were soft and those who were hard on Com- 
munism, but between those (for whom Senator McCarthy 
spoke) who found themselves suddenly possessed of the recog- 
nized passport to power and influence in America — a fat 
bank-balance — and demanded that they should be allowed to 
impose their standards on the remainder (as had the newly- 
rich traditionalist in the past) and those established eastern 
seaboard groups, mellowed by generations of affluence and 
security, who were forced, for perhaps the first time in American 
history, to base their claim to authority on other values than 
those of superior wealth. The struggle, in short, was not so much 
for political power, which at a time of economic contentment is 
not the prime need, but for the satisfaction of determining what 
Mr Peter Viereck calls ‘the future value patterns of American 
society’. Senator McCarthy’s defeat has removed this struggle 
from the headlines. But the fundamental conflict over who 
should enjoy prestige and influence in a classless society, where 
universal prosperity has undermined the one previous source 
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of authority — superior wealth — without creating any alterna- 
tive basis for leadership to take its place, remains as fierce as 
ever. 

The American plutocracy has always maintained, out of 
deference to the popular insistence on a classless society, that its 
social and cultural dominance has sprung from nothing more 
sinister than the fact that its members have been more successful 
than their less fortunate fellow-citizens in the race for material 
gains. So as to avoid any taint of aristocracy they have never - 
at least in public — attempted to justify their superior status on 
the ground that they represent and maintain a superior tradi- 
tion, conducive to a civilized way of life. Having based their 
claims exclusively on superior wealth, the established groups 
have no effective answer to the demands of a new mass bour- 
geoisie who, scornful of a culture they do not understand, sus- 
picious of all qualities of mind and intellect they themselves 
signally lack, nevertheless possess in full measure the material 
wealth and economic security that Americans have always 
assumed was the only necessary qualification for joining the 
ranks of those who exercise power and influence. This is a 
problem — and a danger — which the Founding Fathers failed to 
foresee. Terrified of mob rule, they erected a.series of political 
breakwaters — the Senate, the Supreme Court, indirect elec- 
tions, etc. — to dissolve the impact of direct democracy. But 
when, after the shock administered by Andrew Jackson, the 
propertied classes realized that the American masses were not 
concerned to destroy capitalism (so much as to muscle in on its 
benefits) they welcomed the people with open arms. What is 
happening to-day is that the mob, who were never a challenge 
when they were poor, who allowed the established monied 
classes to dominate their society while they were themselves 
struggling for <conomic independence, are now, under the 
stimulus of prosperity, developing the very tendencies that the 
Founding Fathers feared. By an irony of history the first mortal 
threat to the social supremacy (in the widest sense) of the eastern 
seaboard Anglo-Saxon stock comes not from the hungry, 
propertyless proletariat — against whom all the necessary de- 
fences still stand — but from the new highly prosperous mass 
barbarian bourgeoisie — a white-collar mob which, though it does 
not threaten property or is much concerned with political 
power, seeks, at every level, from the local school and university 
board to Harvard and Princeton, from the local party machine 
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- Democratic as much as Republican - to Congress itself, from 
the small-town newspaper and radio station to the national 
mass-communication networks, to impose its own restricted, 
narrow, uniform view of what American society should be like. 

The truth is that the traditional guardians of American 
society are faced with the kind of challenge that their political 
thinking has singularly disqualified them from meeting. Brought 
up to expect the threat to the American way of life to come 
from the poor and hungry, from the slums and the dustbowls, 
they have been dangerously slow to recognize the same threat 
coming from the rows of spruce, middle-class suburban homes 
in the middle-class housing estates. Brought up to believe that 
popular education, mass dissemination of paper-backed classics, 
and all the other aids to popular culture, would produce an 
educated, responsible population, they have been loath to face 
up to the failure of this noble dream at the very moment when, 
in material terms, it should be coming true. The new mass 
bourgeoisie are economically secure, house-owning, college 
educated (of a sort), surrounded by facilities for cultural 
stimulus. They should, according to the dream, be pillars of 
society instead of social dynamite threatening to blow up its 
foundations. With the stage set for the great long-awaited Age 
of Discussion to begin, the Age of Propaganda has arrived 
instead. Although almost all the qualitative reforms have been 
realized, their qualitative consequences have failed to follow. 
Having relied on material prosperity to solve the problems of 
society, the American élites have been knocked off balance by 
the sudden realization that this expectation has proved almost 
entirely false. But because in the egalitarian ethos the only 
acceptable excuse for the exercise of public leadership is to 
improve material welfare—which now no longer needs 
improving — the American élites are in the unhappy position of 
living among a sea of troubles that they are precluded by their 
own political beliefs from recognizing or redressing. 

The United States, in short, has reached a stage when the 
problem of leadership in a classless society is beginning to make 
itself felt. Hitherto, pressing and obvious material shortcomings 
have justified men of public spirit taking the lead at every 
level of society, from that of the local community to the 
Federal Government. While there were people to be fed and 
housed and given economic security, those whose character 
and abilities enabled them to help meet these needs felt an 
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obvious obligation (and excuse) to exert their superior talents 
in the public interest. The New Deal efforts to mitigate material 
injustice, for example, came near to creating a self-conscious 
body of leaders at all levels who, for the first time since the early 
Federalist days, accepted (and were encouraged to accept) the 
kind of social responsibilities that are normally the aristocratic 
hallmark. 

But to-day the material injustice which then encouraged a 
natural aristocracy to impose its authority, and ensured that 
such an imposition of authority would be welcomed rather 
than resented, no longer exists. When people are hungry and 
frightened they welcome being led. But at times like the 
present, when the American people are not aware of what they 
want, when their fears and tensions spring from inner inade- 
quacies rather than external pressures, when, in short, their 
need is for moral authority, a father figure rather than Santa 
Claus, any group coming forward to take the lead is claiming 
for itself, and asking those who submit to its lead to accept, far 
more than an egalitarian society is prepared to allow. Members 
of an egalitarian society can accept the fact that their leaders are 
better at curing unemployment, etc., than they are themselves, 
just as they can accept the fact that the engine driver is better 
at engine driving than they are themselves. But it cannot so 
easily accept the idea that some people, just as people, deserve 
to exercise moral authority as a result of intangible qualities of 
mind and education, background and upbringing. A classless 
society welcomes having things done for them. A leader who 
builds better roads, avoids war, increases the standard of 
living, can be accepted as just another purveyor of desirable 
commodities, like a superior grocer or businessman. But 
leadership that not only does things for people but also t 
people is quite another matter. The latter implies that there 
are not only people who are more advanced in particular 
skills, but people who are, at least in social terms, superior 
human beings. 

One of the great advantages of a class structure of society, 
which the U §S lacks, is that those enjoying superior positions 
in society can exercise moral leadership without having to 
claim themselves to be morally superior as individuals. Their 
superiority, being prescriptive and having grown out of the 
conventions and compacts of many generations, does not rest 
on individual merit, but on the established position of the 
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aristocratic order. Because members of an upper class do not 
need to justify their position in society, which is determined 
by custom and not merit, they can exercise leadership without 
having to seem to claim to be supermen. But in a classless 
society like the United States authority can only be exercised 
at the cost of provoking almost socially suicidal resentments — 
as was the case with F DR and, in a smaller way, Dean 
Acheson — and for this reason it tends, except at moments of 
great economic or external danger, to go by default. 


Ill 


This, then, has been the problem facing Eisenhower in the 
last four years: How to guide a society, whose tradition of 
material leadership has lost its relevance, to accept the leader- 
ship of a natural aristocracy which has none of the insignia of 
an old prescription to impose its authority ? It is a task of which 
the President has made a tragic failure. He has, it is true, dealt 
with McCarthy on a political level. But he has done nothing to 
prevent those whom McCarthy represented — the new middle- 
class philistines — from increasingly determining the future 
moral flavour of American society. This, of course, far more 
than control of Congress or the White House, was always their 
real aim. ‘ 

It is all very well for President Eisenhower to take credit for 
having destroyed McCarthy. But the sad truth is that the 
Senator destroyed himself by the very measure of his success. 
He succeeded in so moulding American public and also private 
life to his own standards that he was left with nothing to 
complain about. Not even the most rabid anti-intellectual, for 
example, could complain about the composition of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. It has managed to reduce Washington 
in the last four years to being one of the most philistine cities 
in the Western world. In his personal life President Eisenhower 
has stood four-square for mediocrity. The list of guests to the 
White House, except, of course, for the obvious official callers, 
has been so embarrassingly undistinguished — businessmen, golf 
champions, never a writer, artist, scientist or anyone tarred 
with the lethal brush of culture - that their names are no 
longer made public. Nothing has so underlined the President’s 
complete disregard for the ‘eggheads’ as the last-minute setting 
up of a Campaign Committee, headed by Helen Hayes, the 
actress, to try to make good in a few weeks four years of studied 
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cold-shouldering. The only ‘brains’ the President has tolerated 
in his immediate circle have been advertising consultants, who 
have played a prominent and deplorable part in putting over 
the Administration’s policy. 

While business leaders have been held up for popular 
reverence as moral symbols and exemplars, those who serve 
the public interest — public administrators, particularly the 
Foreign Service official, teachers, welfare officers (all, indeed, 
except the security officers) - have been treated, as Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., has recently pointed out, with condescension, 
when not with contempt. In the case of Robert Oppenheimer 
the treatment was even worse. 

Senator McCarthy travelling round the United States to-day 
would feel far more at home, far more in tune with the quality 
of civilization and the tone of public and private life, than he 
would have before President Eisenhower came to power. He 
would find, I think, that in each community he visited the 
small superior minority, whose function it has always been to 
maintain the traditional values of American civilization - 
social, moral and political — has been diluted to the point of 
disappearance by the flood of white-collar barbarians, of which 
Mr Nixon is the archetype. What was needed from Mr Eisen- 
hower in 1952 — and what many tens of thousands of idealistic 
young men and women voted for and expected — was a revival 
of moral leadership and authority. The liberal inspiration, 
undermined at least in part by the liberals’ feeling of guilt 
about their attitude to the Soviet Union, had exhausted itself 
by the very extent of its material success, and was quite unsuited 
and indeed unwilling to do battle with the dangerous social 
forces unleashed by this same material success. That President 
Eisenhower has failed to supply this kind of leadership is not 
surprising. The difficulties were so great and had roots so deep 
in the American tradition. Why, however, the President’s 
failure is so dangerous is because his all-embracing smile and 
charm have convinced so many people that his evident good 
nature is an adequate substitute for America’s need for moral 
authority and that a benevolent uncle is a valid alternative to a 
stern father. As a result the boils on the American body politic, 
produced by a prolonged rich diet of prosperity, have been 
politely overlooked. The real fault of Eisenhower is not that 
he has failed to cure America’s ills but that he has succeeded 
so well in disguising them. 
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Russian Migration into Asia 
, G. F. Hudson 


the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 

passed a resolution “To further an increase in grain produc- 
tion and cultivate the virgin and fallow lands’. The initial 
project provided for an expansion of the sown area by 13 
million hectares; the target was later raised to 30 million 
hectares. The new lands to be cultivated belonged almost 
entirely to the zone of sub-arid steppe stretching from the 
lower Volga to the upper Yenisei; that is to say, within the 
Siberian and Central Asian territories of the Soviet Union, 
and in pursuit of the policy laid down by the party there has 
been within the last two years a massive agricultural settlement 
in this zone which was previously given over to nomadic cattle- 
breeding or — since the liquidation of nomadism in the early 
thirties — largely left unused. The settlers have to some extent 
been drawn from people already established, mostly by depor- 
tation, in Soviet Asia, but have come mainly from the European 
territories of the Soviet Union, shifted at short notice under 
Government direction by a mixture of appeals, inducements 
and compulsion. 

This migration is clearly of very great importance alike for 
the economy, the demography and the politics of the Soviet 
Union. It has to be viewed in the first place in relation to the 
Sixth Five-year Plan production target of 180 million metric 
tons of grain by 1960 and what was described at the party’s 
Twentieth Congress this year as ‘the serious disproportion 
between the growth in industry and in the people’s needs and 
the backwardness of agriculture’. The party leaders have 
become acutely aware of the need to increase production in 
agriculture if the food supplies of the growing industrial areas 
are to be assured, even at the present level. But, if the task is 
thus set in purely economic terms, the question naturally 
arises: why not concentrate on increasing production in the 


I: the spring of 1954, just a year after the death of Stalin, 
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areas already under cultivation instead of embarking on the 
hazardous course of extending cultivation to land which has 
hitherto been left uncultivated because of its liability to 
drought? It is certainly not the case that Soviet agriculture in 
the older cultivated areas has been made as productive as it 
could be. Moreover, there is evidence that the new cultivation 
of the virgin lands has been not merely additional to, but to a 
considerable extent at the expense of, the previously existing 
zones of Soviet agriculture; machinery and equipment have 
been diverted to them from other areas. 

The drive for development of the virgin lands in Soviet Asia 
has been specially the policy of Khrushchev, and his dominant 
position in the party leadership has enabled him to get it 
accepted. It is clear, however, from his own defensive utter- 
ances, that it has been strongly criticized. In his report to the 
Twentieth Congress in February this year he said: 


Did we act correctly in developing virgin land in regions 
subject to drought? Study of the data available shows that 
even with periodic droughts grain-raising in Kazakhstan, 
Siberia and the Urals is profitable and economically justified. 
If in five years we have only two good harvest years, one 
average and two bad years, then with the comparatively small 
expenditure which is required for raising grain crops in these 
conditions, grain can be grown with great advantage and 
obtained cheaply. . . . The course adopted by the Party for the 
development of the new lands is correct. 


This justification, however, does not at all meet the most 
fundamental objection to the policy, which is that, on the 
evidence of precedents elsewhere, it is a form of ‘soil mining’ 
risking the complete ruin of the land within a short period of 
time. It is not merely a question of bad years alternating with 
good — which, as Khrushchev claims, may still leave the venture 
profitable over a series of years. The risk is that on sub-arid 
land of this type, once the grass covering has been removed 
and the soil deeply ploughed, one or two years of severe 
drought will produce the ‘dust bowl’ phenomena of which the 
American Middle West has had such bitter experience; the 
fertile topsoil is blown away in enormous dust storms and the 
land becomes incapable of further cultivation. Western experts 
with knowledge of the disasters suffered in the ’thirties by 
American farmers who ventured too far into the sub-arid belt 
of the Great Plains are not convinced that Soviet agriculture 
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has found the answer to the dustbowl process. At any rate, 
there was no indication in Khrushchev’s speech to the Congress 
that he had seriously considered the problem of soil erosion 
involved in this kind of colonization. 

Are we then to suppose that, ignoring soil erosion, Krushchev 
and his colleagues are pursuing their present policy simply 
because the new lands ‘do not need great capital investment’ 
(in the words of the Twentieth Congress Directive on the Sixth 
Five-year Plan) and can be expected to produce a good harvest 
in some years? In other words, has this been a purely economic 
decision? To answer this question it must further be asked 
what would be the effect of the capital expenditure required 
for the new lands (which must include all the expenses of 
creating new settlements in almost uninhabited areas often 
remote from railway communications) if it were invested in 
raising the productivity of agriculture in areas already farmed 
and inhabited and blessed with more regular harvests. To judge 
from the frequent Soviet complaints about low productivity 
on the collective farms, there should be room for a great 
increase in their production, particularly in the famous 
‘black earth’ belt, which comprises some of the best grain- 
growing land in the world. 

The difficulty for the Soviet Government in choosing between 
alternative policies in this matter is no doubt rendered greater 
by the fact that the bureaucracy itself is apparently ignorant 
of the costs of production on collective farms, which form no 
part of the State Budget and thus do not come within the scope 
of central planning. An agricultural specialist, Belyaev, told 
the Party Congress that ‘problems of measuring the expenses 
of production and cost of labour on kolkhozes have not been 
studied at all’. If, therefore, agricultural policy in the Soviet 
Union were being decided on purely economic grounds, the 
data for reaching such a decision would be incomplete. But 
under a totalitarian state in which the political and economic 
controls of society are combined, as they are in the Soviet 
Union, it is not to be expected that any major decision of policy 
will be taken on purely economic grounds, and in this case 
there is good reason for thinking that the motives for the 
course adopted have been primarily political. The key to an 
understanding of these motives lies in the situation in the 
collective farm (kolkhoz) sector of the Soviet economy, as 
disclosed by a series of directives and decrees culminating in 
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the revision of the Kolkhoz Charter enacted by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party and the Council of 
Ministers of the Soviet Union at the close of the Twentieth 
Congress in March of this year. 

In Soviet theory a kolkhoz is a corporate body working ‘with 
common production resources and mutual organized labour’; 
its members jointly own the land they cultivate. As such, it 
stands in contrast, not only to individual peasant farming, but 
also to the sovkhoz or state farm, in which the state owns and 
operates an agricultural enterprise and the peasants are 
wage-labourers just like workers in an industrial factory. The 
kolkhoz system is thus essentially a compromise, which from 
the point of view of the regime has had two advantages: first, 
that it allowed the peasant to retain some sense of ownership, 
even if only as a member of a collective group, which would be 
quite lost in the sovkhoz; and second, that the kolkhoz bore all 
the risks and liabilities of production, whereas in the sovkhoz the 
state itself had to undertake the full responsibility of the entre- 
preneur — a burden which, as the Communists soon found out, 
was far more onerous in agriculture than in industry. Never- 
theless, being a compromise, the kolkhoz was from the outset 
subject to pulls in opposite directions; on the one hand from 
the Communist bureaucracy seeking to extract from the 
peasants a maximum of production and delivery to the state 
for a minimum return of real income and, on the other hand, 
from the peasants themselves endeavouring to revive within 
the kolkhoz, as far as possible, their own way of life. The struggle 
centred on the private plots of land and limited numbers of 
domestic animals the kolkhoz peasants were allowed to keep for 
themselves; the authorities were continually trying to reduce 
the effect of the concessions they had reluctantly granted, 
while the peasants were forever seeking to enlarge and develop 
their private plots at the expense of the common production. 
A Government decree of May 1939 declared that in some 
kolkhozes ‘it has become the practice for a kolkhoznik’s private 
plot to be transformed in effect into the private property of the 
kolkhoz family, controlled not by the kolkhoz but by the 
kolkhoznik at his own discretion’. In spite of drastic measures 
then ordered to prevent these abuses, conditions from a 
Communist point of view seem to have been no better at the 
beginning of this year, for the decree of March 1oth declares 
that ‘frequently negligent kolkhozniks who complete few work- 
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day units, and some persons who have in fact broken off all 
labour relations with the kolkhoz, have large private plots, use 
kolkhoz pastures and receive other privileges intended for 
kolkhozniks, even though they do not fulfil the elementary 
obligations of kolkhoz members’. 

While Soviet leaders on great public occasions give glowing 
accounts of the successes of the kolkhoz system, and Kaganovitch 
tells the Twentieth Congress that during the last three years, 
i.e. since the death of Stalin, there has been ‘an immeasurable 
strengthening of the union of the working class and the kolkhoz 
peasantry’, the Soviet Press is continually giving examples of 
kolkhoz behaviour which show why it is that, with an abundance 
of fertile land, an adequate supply of farm machinery and a 
high level of agronomic science, the Soviet Union still has 
cause for anxiety about its production of food. Among the 
misdeeds attributed to the kolkhozniks are pilfering or neglect 
of kolkhoz property, squandering of produce for internal farm 
requirements, ‘intolerable indiscipline’, disposing of produce 
by private sale when state obligations have not been met, 
illicit enlargement of personal plots, taking industrial jobs 
outside the kolkhoz and allowing land to go out of cultivation. 
While it is claimed that there are many ‘conscientious’ 
kolkhozniks who perform their duties properly, the ‘negligent’ 
ones appear to be so numerous as to endanger the whole rural 
economy. There is, however, no need to suppose that Soviet 
peasants are exceptionally idle or mischievous. The trouble is 
that the system does not give them enough incentive to produce 
beyond their own immediate needs. They are not altruists and 
see no reason why they should strive to feed the towns when 
their efforts bring them so little reward. The state cannot 
substantially raise their real incomes without turning over a 
considerable part of its economic investment from capital to 
consumer goods, and this, at least since Khrushchev demoted 
Malenkov, it has been unwilling to do. The state can apply 
various means of coercion to make the kolkhozniks more pro- 
ductive, but the peasants have developed modes of collective 
passive resistance which are difficult to break, and the curbing 
of the political police since the fall of Beria has meant that the 
peasants are less intimidated than they were before. 

The relations between the Soviet party-state and the 90,000 
kolkhozes of the Soviet Union appear now to have reached an 
impasse from which it is necessary for the Communists either to 
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retreat or to advance. The choice is between retreat to a modi- 
fied form of individual ownership and advance to a complete 
sovukhoz system, in which kolkhoz property will be nationalized 
and the peasant will become simply a hired worker. The pres- 
sure for retreat, which has never entirely ceased during the 
quarter of a century since the kolkhoz system was established, 
has recently been reinforced by the percolation into the Soviet 
Union of the news of the retreat from collective farming which 
has actually taken place in Yugoslavia, and one of the unfore- 
seen results of Khrushchev’s dramatic reconciliation with Tito 
has been that it is no longer possible for the Soviet Communists 
to denounce such an example as a counter-revolutionary 
betrayal. But the Soviet leadership certainly has no intention 
of retreating. Having claimed to have achieved socialism before 
the war and to be now on the way from socialism to commu- 
nism, it must go forward from the kolkhoz, not backward. The 
line of advance was already indicated in Stalin’s last published 
work, Economic Problems of the Development of Socialism in the 
USSR, which looked forward to the transformation of 
kolkhoz into state property, and at the Nineteenth Congress 
Malenkov declared it ‘impossible to achieve either an abun- 
dance of commodities which could cover all the needs of 
society, or the transition to the formula “To each according to 
his needs’’, if such economic factors as kolkhoz group property, 
trade in commodities and the like are allowed to continue 
operating’. 

Khrushchev has in no way abandoned the idea of getting 
rid of ‘kolkhoz group property’ and proletarianizing the peasan- 
try. His own special enthusiasm is for ‘agro-towns’, in which 
the peasants, instead of living in villages as a distinct class, will 
be mingled with industrial workers in urban centres and will 
differ from them only in that instead of going daily to work in 
the local factory they will go out in buses to till the fields in 
the neighbourhood. Experiments in this interesting device for 
abolishing rural habitation have not, however, been a success, 
largely because the areas to be farmed are too large to be 
adequately served in this way, so Khrushchev will have to 
tolerate the existence of villages for some time yet. Meanwhile, 
he is attacking the kolkhozes along two different lines of approach, 
one direct and the other indirect. The direct line is manifest 
in the March decree, which requires reduction of private plots, 
strict enforcement of obligations to work on the kolkhoz land, 
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increased powers for management as against the members of 
the collective, and expulsion from the kolkhoz of any defaulters. 
These measures are calculated to tighten control by the party- 
state over the kolkhozes, to compel the peasants to work harder 
and produce more, and to restrict still further the character of 
the kolkhoz as an autonomous corporation of agricultural pro- 
ducers. There is as yet no openly declared intention of turning 
the kolkhozes into sovkhozes; the party is walking warily. How- 
ever poverty-stricken they may be, the peasants still seem to 
cling to the residue of property rights represented by the 
kolkhoz and prefer the system to the prospect of becoming 
landless labourers employed by state ‘grain factories’. A hasty 
nationalization of the kolkhozes might be even more dangerous 
for the regime than was the forced collectivization of 1928-32. 
But the trend is in that direction, even though it may be ~ 
intended to carry through the process by stages. Every measure 
which increases the direct control of the party and state 
bureaucracy over the affairs of the kolkhozes and reduces their 
significance as property-owning groups is preparation for the 
day when the peasant can be turned into a proletarian no 
different from any workman in the streets of Moscow or 
Stalingrad. 

But while this process is being applied to the existing 
kolkhozes, a new world of sovkhozes is to be built up alongside 
them as the vanguard of the future economic order. Hitherto 
the experiments in sovkhoz production have been so costly that 
most of them have been abandoned, and only a few have 
been retained on the previously settled lands. Almost all the 
land of the Soviet Union which was being farmed before 1954 
belongs to kolkhozes. It follows that, unless kolkhozes are to be 
replaced by sovkhozes in places where the former are already in 
possession, new sovkhozes can only be formed in areas not yet 
under cultivation. This, then, is the political significance of 
the development of the virgin lands. Although some of these 
lands already belonged to kolkhozes and are being developed 
as such, the greater part of the new cultivation has been 
entrusted to newly founded sovkhozes. This is a new world of 
agriculture in which an absolutely fresh start can be made, an 
empty wilderness where the desired type of production can be 
organized by dedicated party cadres and indoctrinated young 
people unhampered by the habits and traditions of peasant life 
as they still persist in areas of long-established cultivation. 
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Herein lies the great attraction of the virgin lands for those 
leaders of the party who are determined not merely to increase 
the deficient food production of the Soviet Union, but to 
supersede the kolkhoz system by a fully nationalized and state- 
operated agriculture. By concentrating on the new sovkhoz 
production the best party cadres, the best machinery and the 
enthusiasm of youth, it is clearly hoped so to strengthen and 
develop the sovkhoz sector of the Soviet rural economy that it 
will soon be able to take over and assimilate the kolkhozes in the 
zones of older habitation. 

The settlers on the new lands may be divided roughly into 
two groups: the technical and managerial élite and the farm 
workers. The former may be regarded for the most part as 
genuine volunteers, even though many of them would not go 
without definite assignment by the party. University graduates 
with suitable technical qualifications are supposed to go where 
they are sent for the first three years after graduation, and many 
of them are sent to the new lands. But even though there may 
be reluctance to exchange the amenities of Soviet city life, such 
as they are, for the hardships of pioneering in the Asian steppe, 
there are compensations; there are opportunities of making a 
career and there are additionally ideological and patriotic 
exhortations which appeal to the idealism of youth. In any case, 
for the successful it need not be permanent; there will be all 
kinds of jobs open to specialist personnel after a turn of duty 
on the ‘frontier’. But for those who go to the new lands as 
ordinary workers, it is a real resettlement; they can have very 
little prospect of ever returning to the places from which they 
come and they must pull up whatever roots they have in order 
to start new lives in a remote wilderness. The question is why 
they go. In the nineteenth century the poor of Europe were 
attracted to the new lands of North America by the hope of 
getting land of their own if they settled as farmers, or at least 
of earning wages higher than those they could obtain in their 
own countries. But there do not appear to be any comparable 
economic incentives to draw emigrants of their own volition 
from the banks of the Dnieper or the shores of the Baltic to 
Siberia and Kazakhstan. These are migrations prompted and 
organized by the authority of the state and official pressure is 
the strongest factor in inducing people to go. Those who 
consent to migrate are publicly hailed as ‘patriots’, with the 
implication that it is unpatriotic to refuse. For the last two 
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years the Soviet press and radio have been carrying accounts 
of tens of thousands of ‘young patriots’ from different parts of 
the country who have ‘expressed their willingness to work at 
the cultivation of the virgin lands’. But it is difficult to believe 
in such burning Soviet patriotism in inhabitants of the Baltic 
Republics, which were forcibly annexed to the Soviet Union 
in 1940 and have gained nothing from it except a disastrous fall 
in the living standards of their peoples, together with the most 
ruthless police repression and mass deportations. The present 
emigration may be voluntary to the extent that the new pioneers 
of Soviet Asia are not rounded up in the middle of the night 
and locked into cattle trucks by the M V D, but the authorities 
have also milder methods of applying pressure; it is easy for 
them to deny alternative employment to the unpatriotic. In 
one way and another as many recruits as are required can 
always be found. 

Not all, however, of the settlers on the virgin lands have 
come directly from Europe; many of them are former prisoners 
recently released from forced labour camps in Siberia or Cen- 
tral Asia, but not permitted to return to their homes—a 
prohibition which applies particularly to citizens of the non- 
Russian republics sentenced for nationalism or wartime 
collaboration — Balts, Byelorussians, Ukrainians and Cauca- 
sians. The releases from forced labour camps have been on a 
fairly large scale since 1954, but those whose zones of residence 
remains restricted must find employment in the areas where 
they are allowed to live; many who are of peasant stock thus 
become available for resettlement on the virgin lands, but 
there is no reason to suppose that they would have emigrated 
in the first instance if the choice had been theirs. The hardest 
pioneering life is indeed for them a vast improvement on the 
miseries of the camps, but they are still exiles and cannot be 
regarded as voluntary settlers. 

The population being assembled on the new lands thus 
consists mainly of people who have been brought there by 
compulsion and can hardly be expected to have much devotion 
to the regime. It is nevertheless the kind of population that a 
Communist dictatorship prefers — one of rootless, fragmented 
people, mostly young and removed from traditional neighbour- 
hood and family influences, drawn from many nationalities 
and without ethnic cohesion or solidarity, lacking any organiza- 
tion or corporate life except that provided by the Communist 
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Party and the Komsomol. This is human material which can 
be trained in the new ways, either because they are too young 
to have become accustomed to anything else or because they 
have been broken in by years in /agier. A further consideration 
is that the movement of population is one which must strengthen 
the Russian ethnic element in the Soviet Union as against the 
non-Russian nationalities. When Esthonians, Letts, Lithua- 
nians, Byelorussians, Ukrainians and Kabards are mingled 
together with Russians in an environment thousands of miles 
from their original homes, they inevitably come to use Russian 
as their common language. In so far as the virgin lands are 
within the borders of the Russian FSS R, the non-Russian 
immigrants tend to become assimilated to the Russian nation 
and demographically to reinforce it at the expense of their own 
national stocks. In so far as the immigration is into Kazakhstan, 
it tends to coalesce with the Russian element already there 
and to intensify the process of reducing the Kazakhs to a 
minority in what is still nominally their national republic. 
Even before the Revolution, Russian colonization had created 
a large intrusive alien element in the territory which had been 
inhabited exclusively by the Kazakhs, and in view of Commu- 
nist theories about colonialism it is one of the ironies of history 
-that in the period of the civil war it was the Russian colonists 
who supported Bolshevism, while the Kazakhs who tried to 
gain national independence were on the other side. Later, 
with the development of important industries in Kazakhstan, 
there was a further influx of Russian and other European 
population, while the numbers of Kazakhs were reduced, 
because of their particularly violent and obstinate resistance 
to collectivization. In 1926 the Kazakhs were still 57 per cent. 
of the total population of Kazakhstan, but by 1939 they were 
less than 50 per cent.; during the same period their total 
numbers declined by 869,000 whereas in accordance with the 
overall increase of population of the Soviet Union, they should 
have increased by 631,000. The difference represents the losses 
from famine, massacres, concentration camps and flight into 
China during the ’thirties. With the new settlement on the 
virgin lands the percentage of Kazakhs in the population of 
their republic — which is the second largest in area of the Soviet 
Republics and one of the richest in mineral resources — must 
have declined much further, and there will soon be good 
ground for incorporating it in the Russian FSS R. 
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The settlement of the virgin lands may be viewed as a part 
of that whole planned development of Soviet Asia which 
began with the Second Five-Year Plan and already proved 
of such great strategic benefit to the Soviet Union during the 
war against Germany. On its industrial side this development 
is fully justified on strategic, if not entirely on economic 
grounds; it creates a strong industrial base in the region of the 
Union furthest - assuming that China is an ally -from any 
threatened frontier in the event of war, and it makes the Soviet 
Union a greater power within Asia than it would otherwise be. 
Moreover, even though the investment may in some cases be 
more costly than it would be for similar results in the European 
territories of the Union, the development of the natural 
resources involved cannot affect the resources themselves; the 
great Siberian rivers will continue to flow whether they are 
dammed or not, and the mineral deposits will remain in the 
earth until they are worked out. But the settlement of the sub- 
arid steppe belt is quite a different matter, because in this 
enterprise there is a risk of destroying the assets by the very 
attempt to use them. This policy is a gamble, and if it is not 
successful, it will be a great disaster. The Soviet Government 
has gone out of its way for reasons which are political rather 
than economic to bring under cultivation on the largest scale 
a type of land with which experience in other countries shows 
that it is extremely dangerous to interfere. The Communist 
dictatorship has now challenged a great non-human force which 
cannot be overcome by speeches or by propaganda or by 
intrigue or by executions. For a year or two or more there may 
be excellent harvests from this land, but sooner or later the 
rulers of the Soviet Union must meet the test which Nature 
imposes on those who plough up the margins of the desert. 
They have placed not only the agricultural economy of the 
Soviet Union, but perhaps even the future of their regime, in 
jeopardy to the dust storms of Central Asia. 














The Emigrant Ship 


Norman Levine 


Via Waterloo 


LEFT London on a Sunday morning. The sun was out. 
After a night’s rain a cold fresh smell by the Embankment. 
At Waterloo Station a lump of men, women and children 

stood by a chalked notice at the entrance to platform 12. The 
notice said that the boat-train would be delayed an hour. 
There was nothing to do but wait. 

I went into the buffet for coffee. The coffee was weak and 
tasted of chicory. The smell in the room was of someone being 
sick. I took the coffee outside and sat on a bench under the long 
buckled glass roof, steel trusses and pigeons. The four-faced 
hollow clock. The minute hand vibrated then settled down. 
One could kill time easy here. Bookstalls, tobacconist, shoe- 
shine, buffet, and the wooden bench. But there was no peace. 
A noise, continuous, like water going over stones. 

Beside me sat a crippled old woman. Two small half crutches. 
A rug over her knees. She told me that she arrived before 
seven and that she was going to New York for St Patrick’s Day. 
I went and bought some Sunday papers for her and for myself. 
Someone was killed climbing in the Alps. Clashes in the Middle 
East. We traded. Another murder. A robbery in a bank. Some- 
one put her head in the gas oven. I could hear a clipped wo- 
man’s voice giving out the weights from the weighing machine. 
A record played a march. A train gave several loud bursts, 
the steam flat against the glass roof. The crippled woman sat 
on the bench, a fixed expression of patience. Her body up- 
right, leaning forward, motionless. She reminded me of a heron. 
An eye veil widely meshed. I could see the eyes plainly. They 
were brown with violet around the brown. An orange-coloured 
lipstick was put on badly, too much on the top lip. Her face 
looked untidy, as if she did not have enough time in which to 
make it up or not enough skill to cover the suffering that was 
showing open. I went back for another cup of coffee. The 
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buffet was crowded. It was easier to drink standing by the 
steaming urns, the tray with the undried spoons, the glass shelf 
packed with sausage rolls, than to shove one’s way out. But 
the boat train finally did come. And we did arrive at South- 
ampton. And later that night we sailed. 


The Passengers 
In the cabin were three young Germans. Two were going to 
New York and one to Chicago. The two to New York were 
just out of school and they were going to ‘uncles’. They wanted 
to be engineers. They didn’t like leaving Germany. Es ist nicht 
gut fur Deutschland thre Junge zu verlieren. The other German was 
in his thirties. A cabinet maker. He was going to relatives in 
Chicago. Mehr gelt. He said, in German, that his wife was 
already in America. He wanted to celebrate before leaving so 
he got drunk, borrowed a car, had an accident, and could not 
leave on the same boat as his wife because he was in jail. He 
slept underneath me. The two boys slept opposite. There was a 
small dresser. A sink that did not have hot water. One of the 
schoolboys said that there was no hot water anywhere. That 
the lavatories were blocked. That the ship had only one 
plumber. That one must be careful on the floor as it was 
painted with a red paint that came off on everything. On the 
socks, on the feet, on the shoes. 
Wie sagt man, das Land is sehr gut? 
The land is very good. 
And they brought out their notebooks. And I spelled the 
words out. 
Wie sagt man, kénnen sie sagen wo ist die Strasse? 
Can you tell me where this street is. 
Und wie sagt man, alles ist wunderbahr? 
Everything is wonderful. 
They were both tidy. They placed their new leather luggage at 
the foot of their bunks. They made their own beds. Notebook, 
pyjamas, under the pillow. Shaving things, toothbrush, in 
separate leather holders. Clothes carefully hung. Armbands to 
keep up their shirtsleeves. Pipes ran across the ceiling and they 
hung up their winter coats on hangers and hooked them on to 
the pipes so that there was a kind of curtain between their 
bunks and ours. We were in the first cabin forward. The sea 
was calm, but I could hear the water slapping ominously 
against the side before I went to sleep. 
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Next morning after breakfast, walking around, I realized 
how much she was an emigrant ship. Families herding to- 
gether. The lack of comfort. The suspicion between those who 
came on at Bremerhaven - some 300 Germans and other 
Europeans who had been living in Germany since the war - 
and the fifty-odd passengers who came on at Southampton, 
mostly British immigrants and returning American and 
Canadian tourists. On that first day the Germans resented us 
as intruders. They knew the ship. They were familiar with its 
routine. Three young men paraded up and down the promenade 
deck in S S uniform. Black jackboots, wide black breeches, black 
shirts. That didn’t help. Neither did the waiting outside the two 
working lavatories. 

In the afternoon we passed Land’s End. A fist with knuckles 
spread apart pierced with stone. The Wolf. Sennen. A few 
mine chimneys. St Just. And nostalgia for what one was 
leaving behind. But it became hazy. Mist. Then fog. The land 
disappeared. Loneliness. 

My five fellow-passengers at the dining table were all men. 
A sick-berth attendant going to marry an usherette in Mon- 
treal; an Irish doctor; a former policeman from Southend; an 
American student returning to university in San Francisco; a 
young shy aircraft mechanic from London. Only the doctor 
and the policeman had jobs to go to. The doctor to a hospital 
in Nova Scotia. The policeman had joined the police section of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

The sick-berth attendant was a Teddy Boy called Irving. 
He had blonde hair brushed up from both sides to form a ridge 
at the top that protruded in front of the forehead like a helmet. 
From the beginning the trip to him was a big joke. As life was 
a big joke. He spoke rapidly in short phrases. ‘Here these 
trousers one quid.’ And he would rub his trousers in his hand. 
Then show his yellow socks and pointed brown shoes. ‘Cheap 
only three quid.’ If a girl went by he would look at her legs. 
And cluck to himself. He hoped to get a job in a hospital. But 
he wasn’t worried. So far everything had been a big bluff. 
And he knew how to handle it. If any food was placed in front 
of him that he did not know, he would ridicule it. Just as he 
did George, the elderly table steward. ‘C’mon slave. Bring on 
the soup.’ There was always the film. The cheap magazine. 
That he remembered. But there was nothing nasty. A chuckle. 
A cluck-cluck. The humming of a sentimental popular song, 
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He was in his element on deck at night jitterbugging with 
Blondy, a short dumpy English girl with large hoop ear-rings 
and a continual. vacant expression. He had picked her up on 
the boat train. She was going to meet her husband in Edmon- 
ton. When they danced Blondy did most of the work. Twisting, 
shaking, turning, swaying her thighs from side to side so that 
her skirt flared and folded as she changed from one direction 
to the other. While Irving stood in one small spot, pivoting, a 
continual grin on his face, his legs moving inwards to half her 
rhythm, the legs crossing as if he wanted desperately to go to 
the lavatory and could not wait. 

By evening rumours began. That we were going to Liverpool. 
Another, that we were going to Dublin. I wanted to believe the 
second for I had not been to Dublin. The ship was dull. The 
plumber had a few more lavatories working. But it was difficult 
to find a comfortable place to sit down. Those who came on 
at Bremerhaven were united against those who embarked at 
Southampton. One could not sit down in an empty place in a 
lounge without being told, in German, that it was taken. The 
cabin was hot and of not much use. Every time I went down 
there I was involved in an English vocabulary lesson. The 
Irish doctor had once had a practice in Dublin. He went to see 
the purser, who confirmed that we were going to Dublin and 
agreed reluctantly to let a few of us get off the boat ‘as a 
special favour’. One was back in service life. One had to wangle. 


Dublin 


The doctor, the American student, and myself, walked down 
the gangplank at nine next morning. After the dreariness and 
the monotony of the boat, Dublin quickly appealed to me. It 
began to rain. The American bought some linen handker- 
chiefs and shamrocks for souvenirs. The dirty macintoshes. 
Second-hand bicycles. Small boys pushing carts. It reminded 
me of a country market town with all the farmers from the 
districts in for a day’s shopping. The doctor took us to O’Con- 
nell Street, the Post Office, then by the Liffey, into a second- 
hand bookstore with nationalistic papers, and finally to the 
Abbey Theatre — you couldn’t get near it for the stacks of 
parked bicycles against the door and the side. It was enough of 
a Cook’s tour for the time we had. While we were walking down 
Grafton Street the doctor kept repeating, “There’s somewhere 
I must take you. I think it’s here. . . .’ But every time we 
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turned off and went down a side street, he was less sure. Finally 
he brought us to a bar for a drink. We had several brandies and 
an excellent cup of coffee. The waiter gave us plastic coloured 
cocktail sticks with a harp or a map of Ireland at the top for 
‘souvenirs’. Then some pamphlets. He opened one near the 
middle. It was an extract from Ulysses about Davy Byrne and 
Nosey Flynn talking about Bloom. But the Davy Byrne of 
Joyce’s time was not around us. And neither was the good talk. 
It was replaced by chromium plate, mirrors, low chairs, glossy 
souvenirs, business men, and other tourists like ourselves drink- 
ing and looking at the badly painted murals on the wall. It had 
all the slickness and the anonymity of those bars around 
Piccadilly and Shaftesbury Avenue that cater for the tourist and 
the business man who wants to be comfortable and Bohemian. 

We started a pub crawl and in the first pub met a fellow- 
passenger. He was tall, thin, and delicate; in a camel-hair coat, 
a pink silk scarf. The purser had told him that he was the only 
one allowed off the boat ‘as a special favour’ because he came 
from Dublin. He joined us and began to take us to deserted 
pubs in side streets the doctor didn’t know of. He said he had 
grown up in these streets. But you could see he was unable to 
return, even for a visit. He began to weep. He wanted to have 
it both ways, and he knew he couldn’t. He started to confess. 
We were anonymous and he knew he was safe — what had taken 
him away from here was poverty and shame. To remain away 
he had to disguise his background. So he began to imitate until 
now he spoke English like a B BC announcer. A few more 
whiskies made him feel better and he began to discuss the 
relative merits of various liquors. He said he was a bartender and 
that he was going to New York to work in some exclusive club. 

When we returned to the wharf two ticktack men approached 
us. They wanted us to go back with them and ‘have a nice 
Irish girl’. We told them that the boat would soon be sailing; 
anyway it was too early in the day. They insisted. They had a 
car. We could have sex in the car. The more aggressive one 
looked like a caricature of Francis O’Sullivan but shabbily 
dressed. When they realized we were not interested they 
begged for money. 


A Luxury Cruise 
It was difficult, at first, to believe you were back on the same 
ship. There were streamers from the pier to the decks. Cars 
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drove up. Well-dressed men and women in tweeds not knowing 
quite what to do, how to say goodbye. The German band kept 
playing When Irish Eyes are Smiling, and Auf Wiedersehen. Finally 
the streamers snapped. We pulled away leaving behind a dark 
cluster of people by an empty wharf waving handkerchiefs and 
hands. 

Four hundred Irish had come on board while we were in 
Dublin. They were going to New York for St Patrick’s Day. 
Using the boat as a hotel, they would watch the parade, go to 
mass in the cathedral, then return with the boat to Dublin. 

It had been advertised in the Irish papers as “The Luxury 
Cruise of the Irish’ and the shipping company had provided a 
cruise director, an Irish priest, a band, and a Shamrock 
Queen. For that first day their optimism and ignorance of the 
ship displaced the gloom I had known before. The stewards 
appeared more helpful. The ship’s officers mingled with the 
passengers. I had a drink with the ship’s doctor. He was middle- 
aged, German. He said he had been a Nazi but that was past. 
He preferred the small talk, joke, another drink? It did not 
cost him anything, he said. He agreed with what you said. Why 
not. It was easier. Another drink? He had a wife in Hamburg. 
‘She has no idea what goes on on board.’ Then he said his 
strongest opinion. “Those who cry the most saying goodbye, 
f— the first.’ 

But there were too many people on board. And it did not 
take long for the Irish to realize that they had been cheated. 
Most of them were elderly, making their first crossing, and had 
saved up the £100 for the complete journey. A few had won 
competitions which offered this ‘cruise’ as the prize. 

On the second day out of Dublin we went into a storm and 
things became chaotic. Vomit was everywhere. The stewards 
were understaffed. They went around throwing sawdust until 
they could clear it up at night. But at night the decks remained 
full. The old women were frightened and refused to sleep in 
their cabins. They were more comfortable on deck stretched 
out in deckchairs wrapped in blankets, telling their beads. The 
Irish priest — a country priest, white hair, stocky, he had 
played rugby for Ireland, wore a blazer with an Irish crest and 
the white collar — went around assuring them that the boat 
would not sink. The storm had broken much of the Germans’ 
isolation. There still remained the problem of language. The 
young boys in S S uniform paraded less frequently. Then the 
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storm got worse. A whine over the loudspeaker. The needle 
skidded across a record that was being played. They tried 
another one. It began to hiccup. ‘You made me love you. I 
didn’t want to do it. I didn’t want to do it. You made me love 
you love you love you love you . . .’ Then no more music 
from the loudspeaker for the rest of the trip. The wind increased, 
It began to rain. The stewards pulled the windows up on the 
promenade deck. They wet the tablecloths in the dining-room 
and placed wooden frames in which we had our dishes. But 
every meal brought its accidents. 

The first few days remained the most incongruous. The 
Irish dressed for dinner. They had paid for what they believed 
was a luxury cruise. They had seen films of how life aboard a 
ship should be. They had bought clothes. Rather than admit 
that they had been swindled they wanted to pretend. On board 
ship everybody is rich. No responsibilities. Sit in the bar. Drink 
with the satisfied feeling that you are getting things cheap. 
Twenty cents for a double brandy. Twenty cents for a package 
of good cigarettes. But they were cheated. By the misery, the 
poverty, and the squalor of the emigrants. By the storm. By the 
condition of the ship. Pretend. But it is difficult when the black 
market goes on. A knock on the door. Do you want to buy a 
watch? An American girl has a camera stolen. On C deck a 
woman will sleep with you for ten shillings. And boredom won. 
At first it was a question of endurance, of not getting sick. But 
the storm went on too long even for that. One became resigned 
and sat huddled in a blanket on deck and slept or else watched 
how the others accepted the boredom and the monotony. 

The cruise director tried his best to keep up the pretence that 
it was a cruise. He was a scented, failed, English actor. The 
kind you avoid at a party. He tried to make the activity on the 
ship follow the pattern of a Billy Butlin camp. Everything had 
to be organized. Always there had to be something to do and 
prizes to be won. There were films in the evening in the dining- 
room; but pillars got in the way. There was horse-racing on 
deck; but people spoiled it by being sick or else a wooden 
horse fell as the boat pitched. He tried a dance; but that had 
to be called off because of the storm. He became frantic and 
more nervous as event after event either failed or ended badly. 
Small things — unimportant things like typing out next day’s 
programme which he knew would be cancelled; he would 
dramatize until for him they became a matter of the greatest 
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urgency. He walked around in a dinner-jacket, always in a 
rush, a bewildered man with a large green plastic button 
marked ‘Cruise Director’ hooked in his lapel. 

The storm continued. And I began to enjoy the roughness 
in a perverse kind of way. Things became simple and un- 
complicated. The group of Irish singing sentimental and rebel 
Irish songs on deck after breakfast; the priest doing his rounds 
like a doctor, then returning to the first-class bar for a double 
whisky; the Shamrock Queen showing herself once a day, 
officially, in a white dress with a green shawl — dark, seven- 
teen, a self-conscious product of a finishing school — she walked 
with her mother around the promenade deck through the 
lounges, then returned to the first-class part of the ship. The 
greatest difficulty was to be by oneself. If you went to the bar 
for a drink you were just as likely to find bottles falling around 
you, glasses crashing, the chair you sat in go sliding across the 
length of the room. The cabin was also useless. There was no 
ventilation. The sink made vomit noises until it became 
blocked. Then the water ran on to the cabin floor. 

Next day seemed less worse than the one before. One became 
conditioned. To not shaving, to suddenly seeing someone 
sick, to the blocked lavatories with the scribbles on the wall 
showing the basic positions for copulating. Or else a walk down 
to the stern to watch the huge lumps of water pound the ship. 
She heaved like a see-saw. Every time the propeller came out 
of the water, the ship shuddered. 

At night in the top bunk it was difficult to sleep. The boat 
rolled and pitched violently. I could hear the water crashing 
against the side and over my head. The wump, swish, and the 
ebb. Wump, swish, and the ebb. That went on. And in the 
morning I woke to the gong, to water on the floor swilling 
ankle-deep, dyed red by the cheap paint. The cabin stuffy. 
The sink blocked. A voice from behind the swaying curtain of 
winter coats Wie sagt man . . . and the wump and swish and 
the ebb. 

I began to lose count of the days. About the ninth or tenth 
day the wind lessened and the Cruise Director brought out the 
Irish band to entertain the passengers on deck. It was led by a 
short clubfoot man with an accordion. He was nervous and 
anxious to please. They had a singer with them, a pimply- 
faced boy and he sang imitation Al Jolson songs. The band 
played imitation Glen Miller. The audience was enthusiastic. 
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A gawky girl, a passenger, was asked to sing a sentimental song, 
The Blind Boy. She sang a Spike Jones version of the song, 
ridiculing it; the Irish did not like that at all. They remained 
soft, sentimental and stagey. They were still fighting the Eng- 
lish. But that night the storm became worse. The boat hove to, 
The old women stayed on deck with their beads. At breakfast 
next morning the doctor told me that he had been called in by 
the ship’s doctor. A woman had died during the night from 
shock. A window on the promenade deck blew in and some 
passengers were badly cut. 

The Irish priest said a special Mass for the dead woman. 
She was an Italian married to a Hungarian, and with their 
five-year-old boy they were emigrating to Canada. The man 
was penniless. The priest organized a collection among the 
cruise passengers and collected over a hundred pounds. From 
then on whenever the dead woman’s husband or child 
appeared, people stared and talked. They had become ship’s 
celebrities: like the boxer on board, the priest, the band 
leader, the Shamrock Queen. 


























European Time 

At teatime you could sit anywhere in the dining-room. I 
asked the German sitting opposite me if he could tell me the 
right time. He said he only had European time. I asked him 
what time it was in Europe. He pulled back his jacket sleeve. 
As far as I could see up his arm there was a long succession of 
watches strapped on. 
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Meals still kept up a certain sophistication. There was the 
formality with the food and the talk. The American student 
had returned from a six weeks’ ‘Pilgrimage’ of England. He 
said he had been to see Wordsworth country, Hardy country, 
Bronté country, Shakespeare country. And he had filled up 
notebook after notebook with ‘raw material’ for his proposed 
thesis on “The Influence of Place’. As long as money was 
coming from the university he was in no hurry. He said he had 
enough material to keep him busy for the next ten years. When- 
ever he came to the dining-room he carried a book with him. 
And if anyone said anything that he thought profound he 
would say, ‘I must get that down in my notebook before I 
forget.’ And out would come the Biro and the small black book. 
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He liked to display his ignorance as if he was proud of it. He 
was short, feminine, black hair with a streak of grey in front 
that he pressed with his hand into a wave. He made a great 
deal of fuss about cleanliness. Examining the knives and forks 
and spoons before he used them. ‘George. George. This knife is 
not clean. Thank you, George.’ Once he said he was getting 
homesick. George overheard. ‘Homesick. It is a luxury, my 
friend. For those who are romantic and don’t want to grow up. 
Wait, my friend, until you have been around and seen some 
more of this world.’ It was the only time he spoke out sharply. 

Usually when George finished serving our table he would 
go to another table and eat his meal. He said he came from 
Stettin and he refused to sit and eat with the German stewards. 
He was like the professor in The Blue Angel before the egg is 
cracked on his head and he begins to crow. Only instead of 
saying ‘Cri Cri Cri’, George had said ‘Yes, Sir’ too many times 
to too many different people. Now he did not care. He would 
write down on pieces of paper what we wanted, then go to the 
kitchen. But if he dropped a plate or came back as he often did 
with a wrong dish or to the Teddy Boy’s ‘C’mon slave’, he no 
longer appeared vulnerable. Neither did he pretend to make a 
fuss and fawn over us for the price of the tip at the end. Once 
when only the doctor and myself were at the table he began to 
talk. He said he was captured by the 4th Canadian Army in 
Holland. “The Canadians were very good to me. They treated 
me like a raw egg.’ I asked him why he did not emigrate. ‘You 
can’t plant an old tree in new ground.’ The doctor asked him 
how were things now? ‘We say. How you make your bed that 
is the way you sleep.’ 

At the bar one evening I met an Irish woman journalist. She 
had been sent to cover this cruise and St Patrick’s Day in New 
York for the Press. She was not much concerned with any kind 
of truth. When she realized that the boat might not arrive in 
New York in time for the parade, she ferreted out an American 
who had seen the parade and who told her all about it. And 
from his talk she had done her piece as if she was an eye- 
witness. What mattered now was knowing the right people, 
taking somebody else’s ideas, out of books, articles, conversa- 
tion, or wherever you could get them, changing them slightly, 
then selling them as your own. And it was better to write 
gossip. And why not. She had a state room in the first class and 
invited me up for a drink. Once away from the tourist side of 
14 
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the ship she spoke with an affected toughness and brogue, like 
a fishwife. It was the mask that went easiest with the short 
dumpy body, the several chins, the moon-round face. And it 
covered a ruthlessness, and a loneliness. Her room was large. 
Curtains, carpets, a wide double bed, a large bath; and 
brassieres, silk stockings, panties, dresses, and paper, thrown 
haphazardly about. It was luxury compared to where I slept. 
‘Ye God,’ she roared. ‘It’s the way a paid up nineteenth 
century courtesan would be sent home.’ 

But the serious talk, whenever it got down to it, was always 
of money. 

Most of the immigrants were going to relatives. They had 
little money or belongings. They were told how good the wages 
were and they decided to come. A Pole who lived in Hamburg 
since the war sat in a deckchair, unshaven, glassy-eyed, working 
out on pieces of paper, at so much an hour and so much for 
overtime, how much money he would have at the end of his 
first month in Canada. Another was debating what name he 
should change his present one to. There were others who 
wanted to forget. A broken marriage, an affair that didn’t work 
out, failure, unhappiness . . . it was better to be separate from 
the places and the streets and the people who were reminders 
of the mistakes and the messes one made; and ran away from. 

I woke up on a cold March morning to the sight of trees, tall 
industrial chimneys, cylinders of Esso gasoline, and a slate sky. 
Snow fell white from it. The water lumps slapped against the 
side. But the soundtrack to all this movement was gone. It 
was like seeing a foreign film. I expected some kind of recogni- 
tion to appear as we moved towards the land. But it approached 
monotonously like the funeral of someone you don’t know. 
Snow was on the tugs. Slush on our open decks. The ship 
looked dull, used, and tired. Like a night club in the daytime. 
On the quay, men in lumberjacket shirts and ski-caps with 
flaps over their ears began to take off the heavy luggage. 
Newspapers from Halifax were brought on board. They told 
us that we were two days late and that we had the roughest 
crossing for the past six years. 
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Adrian Stokes and 


Pound’s ‘Cantos’ 
Donald Davie 


I 


most ambitious Anglo-American poem of our century, it is 

no secret that one important aspect of Ezra Pound’s Cantos 
is related to the writings of the English art critic, Adrian Stokes. 
And one of the latest commentators — Sister M. Bernetta Quinn 
in The Metamorphic Tradition in Modern Poetry— makes the 
connection, though she does not pursue it. If I here pursue it a 
little further — there can be no question of following it out to 
the end — this is not to claim a discovery, but for a variety of 
other reasons, of which one is to direct attention to Mr Stokes 
himself as one of the most original English thinkers of his 
generation, and another — as I see it, even more important — is 
to show how criticism of Pound’s poem can avoid the comple- 
mentary pitfalls of, on the one hand, would-be conclusive 
judgement (which is still premature and presumptuous), on the 
other hand, a sort of exegesis which is no more than source- 
hunting. For it must be quite clear that there is no question of 
adducing Stokes’s writings as a source of the Cantos, any more 
than of taking it the other way and making Pound an influence 
on Stokes. Certain writings by Adrian Stokes are here adduced 
as an illuminating if inadvertent commentary on the Cantos — 
nothing more (nor less) than that. 

It follows that the case would stand even if the two writers 
had never met nor read each other’s books. But for the record 
it may be as well to set down the following facts which were 
supplied by Mr Stokes (to whom I am indebted for very prompt 
and courteous assistance). It was in the summer of 1925, which 
Mr Stokes spent alone in Rimini, Urbino and Venice, that he 
received those insights about painting, architecture and sculp- 
ture in the first place, which he has rationalized and developed 
in his many books since, into a theory of art as a whole, and of 
its relation to man’s psychic needs. In 1926 he met Pound for 


I: the very narrow circles where interest is still taken in the 
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the first time on the tennis courts at Rapallo, and a little later 
he read for the first time any of Pound’s work. They met again 
quite often in 1927, 1928 and 1929, both in Rapallo and Venice, 
but after that only fleetingly on two occasions in 1935 and 1938. 
In The Quattro Cento (1932) and again in The Stones of Rimini 
(1934), Stokes promised at a later date to write on the Sigis- 
mondo Cantos (Cantos VIII to XI)-—a promise never re- 
deemed. Pound read and approved The Quattro Cento; it is not 
known whether he read The Stones of Rimini, though in view of 
his association with the author and his interest in the subject it 
is unthinkable that he didn’t. These are the two books by Stokes 
which mainly concern us. 
The first case is trivial. In Canto XXVI (p. 126 of the Faber 

edition) we read: 

And hither came Selvo, doge, 

that first mosaic’d San Marco, 
And his wife that would touch food but with forks, 
Sed aureis furculis, that is 
with small golden prongs 

Bringing in, thus, the vice of luxuria;... 
The passage is (like every other) echoed elsewhere in the 
Canios, but also on a footnote to p. 74 of The Stones of Rimini: 


the invention of the fork in the late Middle Ages has probably 
meant more household everyday ugliness than can be 
ascribed to any other single cause. For when one eats with 
fingers or chopsticks it is necessary to hold the receptacle near 
the face. Since thus it is held the eater is most conscious of the 
receptacle’s meaning. It will probably be a bowl, lovely and 
convenient to the touch, lavish to the mouth, deep to the eye. 
If we ate without forks we would not stomach common 
crockery. 
It is not suggested that this proves anything or even much 
illuminates the passage from Pound - except that it may 
suggest how the poet’s moral judgements (luxuria is a vice) 
always have an aesthetic corollary (why a vice? because it 
makes for ugliness), and vice versa. 
A second case takes us at once to the heart of the matter. One 
could hardly find a passage which comes nearer being an 


epitome of Stokes’s central concerns, than this from p. 24 of | 


The Stones of Rimini: 


Today, and not before, do we commence to emerge from the 
Stone Age: that is to say, for the first time on so vast a scale 
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later throughout Europe does hewn stone give place to plastic 
gain materials. An attitude to material, an attitude conceived in 
nice, this book as being far more than the visual-esthetic basis of 
1938. Western civilization, can hardly survive long. The use in 


building of quarried stone must, we shall argue, increasingly 
Sigis- diminish, and with it one nucleus of those dominant fantasies 

which have coloured the European perception of the visual 
oo world. In the work of men, manufacture, the process of 


mini 


s not fashioning or moulding, supersedes, wherever it is possible, 
-w of the process of enhancing or carving material, the process that 
ect it imitates those gradual natural forces that vivify or destroy 
tokes nature before our eyes. Hitherto there has always existed a 

ratio, full of cultural import, between carving and modelling, 
‘aber terms on which we thus bestow the widest application. 


For the moment I am content to set beside this only Hugh 
Kenner’s observation (The Poetry of Ezra Pound, p. 243), that in 
the Cantos ‘the cut or cuttable or as-if-cut controls a whole 
sequence of sculpturesque imagery’; and to take, from a multi- 
tude of possible illustrations, only one of Kenner’s, from 
Canto XVI (Faber edition, p. 73): 


. the The grey stone posts, 

g and the stair of grey stone, 
nt: é : 
the passage clean-squared in granite: ... 


ly 


be! Anyone who knows the Cantos even slightly must be ready to 
th endorse Kenner’s comment, and to realize the importance 
ar (carried over, incidentally, from Hugh Selwyn Mauberley) of what 
he Pound himself in his criticism has called ‘cut’, especially of cut 
nd stone as the image of a moral and cultural positive, and of 
/e. related arts like intaglio and the making of medals. In parti- 
= cular, one has to notice the poet’s interest in bas-relief; no 
more than Stokes could he agree with those writers on aesthetics 
nuch who see carving in low relief as a bastard form between sculp- 
may ture and painting. 
vice) The importance which Stokes attaches to the distinction 
se it between carving and moulding appears when he restates this 
| distinction on p. 110 of Stones of Rimini: 

One | i . ; : 

n | Whatever its plastic value, a figure carved in stone is fine 
“A a 3 carving when one feels that not the figure, but the stone 


through the medium of the figure, has come to life. Plastic 
conception, on the other hand, is uppermost when the material 
he with which, or from which, a figure has been made appears no 
more than as so much suitable stuff for this creation. 
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In the two activities there lies a vast difference that sym- 
bolizes not only the two main aspects of labour, but even the 
respective roles of male and female. 


This erotic analogy is much developed by Pound, nowhere 
more clearly than in Canto XLVII: 

And the small stars now fall from the olive branch, 

Forked shadow falls dark on the terrace 

More black than the floating martin 

that has no care for your presence, 

His wing-print is black on the roof-tiles 

And the print is gone with his cry. 

So light is thy weight on Tellus 

Thy notch no deeper indented 

Thy weight less than the shadow 

Yet hast thou gnawed through the mountain, 

Scilla’s white teeth less sharp. 

Hast thou found a nest softer than cunnus 

Or hast thou found better rest 

Hast’ou a deeper planting, doth thy death year 

Bring swifter shoot? 

Hast thou entered more deeply the mountain? 
J. J. Espey comments (Ezra Pound’s Mauberley. A Study in Com- 
position, p. 110), ‘Here is the very bedrock of The Cantos, the 
creation of order (7é xaAdv for Pound) out of the formless, 
the male organ informing the female chaos.’* But if the moun- 
tain is the female body (‘By prong have I entered these hills’), 
it is also literally the mountain from which the sculptor quarries 
his marble block, the quarrying being itself a sort of sculpture, 
a first stage in the carving. It is also (“Begin thy plowing’... 
‘Think thus of thy plowing’ — elsewhere in the same canto) the 
mountain which the farmer scores with the plough. And in The 
Stones of Rimini Stokes makes this analogy too; carving is not 
only like a man’s way with a woman, but also like a plough- 
man’s way with the land. And let it not be thought that for 
Pound, any more than for Stokes, these analogies are fanciful; 
when Stokes speaks of ‘fantasy’ he means something as far as 
possible from free association— he means that in man’s pro- 
foundest awareness of what he is doing, these actions are not 
just alike but identical. 


* Espey, and also Guy Davenport in Meanjin (Summer 1955) have 
traced this pre-occupation of the poet’s back to his study of Remy de Gour- 
mont. And I don’t mean, by thus coming on it from another direction, to 
cast any doubt on their findings. 
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There could be no clearer proof of the way in which the 
Cantos are a whole, than the fact that, as we draw towards the 
later Cantos, we need to quote ever longer passages from 
Stokes’s prose to illuminate ever shorter passages of Pound’s 
verse. For the economy of Pound’s poem is such that towards 
the end of it one word can be made to evoke a whole enormous 
complex of intuitions; it can be made to do so because it reaps 
the accumulated benefit of earlier contexts in which it has 
appeared, in which now one now another of its manifold 
implications have been pursued over several pages. The 
organization becomes tighter and tighter, the expression more 
and more elliptical, as the poem goes on. In Canto LXXVI, 
for instance (Faber edition, p. 491), we encounter in the middle 
of other seemingly quite disparate material: 

bricks thought into being ex nihil 

suave in the cavity of the rock la concha. 
Now this is related to what has been expounded already; 
brick as a building material is obviously a case of the plastic, 
of moulding, whereas stone is cut and carved. ‘Suave in the 
cavity of the rock’ asks for such a gloss as this, from p. 114 of 
The Stones of Rimini: 


Carving is an articulation of something that already exists in 
the block. The carved form should never, in any profound 
imaginative sense, be entirely freed from its matrix. In the 
case of reliefs, the matrix does actually remain: hence the 
heightened carving appeal of which this technique is capable. 
But the tendency to preserve some part of the matrix is 
evident in much figure carving... . 


But then, why ‘la concha’ (the shell)? If we have seen the 
sculpture of Agostino di Duccio in Malatesta’s Tempio at 
Rimini (and those four names — Duccio, Malatesta, Tempio, 
Rimini — have been drummed into our ears through seventy- 
five cantos), we shall not need to ask this question. But if we 
haven’t, we can go to Mr Stokes’s account of Duccio’s work: 


Shells encrust the architectural members. They are not stuck 
on: they cling; but also they flower there, bloom there: they 
are also stone-blossom. For the water and the water-life from 
which the marble was formed, in their stone shapes symbolize 
also the cliff, the earth, its flower and its fruit. Such shells 
express the first geological concretion in the history of the 
marble, serve to symbolize the later fruitfulness of the soil 
which covered it from the skies. Thus sea and land upon whose 
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intercourse Mediterranean civilization has depended, were 

celebrated as one in the marble. 

I quote the passage above for the sake of setting side by side 
‘sauve in the cavity of the rock’ and ‘they are not stuck on: they 
cling; but also they flower’. (We note Pound’s magisterial 
elision — as the real shells on the cliff, so the carven shells on 
the quarried cliff that is the Tempio’s marble.) But the rest of 
the quotation from Stokes is even more relevant — not to this 
passage from the Cantos, but to others much earlier in the poem, 
notably to Canto XVII. Stokes makes a great deal of marble’s 
derivation from limestone, which is of all stones the one which 
has most affinity with the element of water. He maintains that 
great carvers of marble, like Duccio, expressing their material 
through the medium of figures they carve from it, tried (un- 
consciously of course) to do justice to the stone’s watery origin. 
This fantasy, he argues, would be particularly common and 
potent in Venice, built upon water, its power and prosperity 
based upon naval supremacy and sea-going trade. Hence, he 
is particularly interested in the peculiar properties of the Istrian 
marble used by the Venetian builders and carvers: 


Istrian marble blackens in the shade, is snow or salt-white 
where exposed to the sun... 

. .. For this Istrian stone seems compact of salt’s bright yet 
shaggy crystals. Air eats into it, the brightness remains. Amid 
the sea Venice is built from the essence of the sea. . . 

Again, if in fantasy the stones of Venice appear as the 
waves’ petrifaction, then Venetian glass, compost of Venetian 
sand and water, expresses the taut curvature of the cold under- 
sea, the slow, oppressed yet brittle curves of dimly translucent 
water. 

If we would understand a visual art, we ourselves must 

. cherish some fantasy of the material that stimulated the artist, 
and ourselves feel some emotional reason why his imagination 
chose, when choice was not altogether impelled by practical, 
technical and social considerations, to employ one material 
rather than another. Poets alone are trustworthy interpreters. 
They alone possess the insight with which to re-create sub- 
jectively the unconscious fantasies that are general. (The 
Stones of Rimini, pp. 19-20.) 

Those last two sentences I take to be Stokes’s oblique acknow- 
ledgment that he draws authority here from Canto XVII, 
among those early cantos he had read some seven years before 


and been excited by. 
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To substantiate this I really need to quote the whole Canto, 
but will make do with three excerpts. Here is the first: 


And thence down to the creek’s mouth, until evening, 
Flat water before me, 

and the trees growing in water, 
Marble trunks out of stillness, 
On past the palazzi, 

in the stillness, 
The light now, not of the sun. 
Chrysophrase, 
And the water green clear, and blue clear; 
On, to the great cliffs of amber. 
Between them, 
Cave of Nerea, 
she like a great shell curved, 
And the boat drawn without sound, 
Without odour of ship-work, 
Nor bird-cry, nor any noise of wave moving, 
Nor splash of porpoise, nor any noise of wave moving 
Within her cave, Nerea, 
she like a great shell curved 
In the suavity of the rock, 
cliff green-gray in the far, 
In the near, the gate-cliffs of amber, 
And the wave 
green clear, and blue clear 

And the cave salt-white, and glare-purple, 

cool, porphyry smooth, 

the rock sea-worn. 
No gull-cry, no sound of porpoise, 
Sand as of malachite, and no cold there, 

the light not of the sun. 


We notice first the identical epithet ‘salt-white’ in both Pound 
and Stokes. We notice secondly the ‘shell curved/In the 
suavity of the rock’, to be taken up, as we have seen, thirty 
years and fifty-nine cantos later. This gives us the clue, if we 
need it, to a similar elision here, to the one we have seen in 
Canto LX XVI: the whole process of the composition of marble 
-from the incrustation of sunken timber by algae,* through 


* With ‘trees growing in water/Marble trunks out of stillness’, cf. Stones 
of Rimini, p. 29: ‘In some cases of sedimentary deposition, stone forms itself 
quickly enough. In Green Lake, New York State, for instance, algae are 
building fringing reefs of limestone. They deposit thick incrustation upon 
the branches and trunks of trees that have fallen into the water.’ 
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shell-encrusted cliff and cave, to the hewn stone of the palazzo 
with its feet in water — is here compressed into a single percep- 
tion; just as (so Stokes would have it) it was compressed for 
Duccio chisel in hand, and just as it must be for us if we are 
truly to appreciate either Venetian building or Rimini bas- 
relief. Thus ‘Marble trunks out of stillness’ are baulks of timber 
encrusted by limestone deposits, but they are no less (‘On past 
the palazzi’) the hewn columns of some Venetian portico, 
which is ‘the rock sea-worn’ as well as the wood stone-en- 
crusted. Nerea (‘Cave of Nerea/she like a great shell curved’) 
enforces the perception we found in Canto XLVII as well as in 
Stokes, that the mountain to be quarried, the stone to be hewn, 
the block to be carved is as the female is to the male. And so 
the light is ‘not of the sun’, for all sorts of reasons: because it is 
light as reflected off water in the open air, because it is light 
reflected off water inside a cave or inside a Venetian portico, 
because it is light refracted through water when we are sub- 
merged along with the just-forming limestone, because we are 
inside the mountain or inside the female body. 
A few lines later: 
A boat came, 
One man holding her sail, 
Guiding her with oar caught over gunwale, saying: 

There, in the forest of marble, 
the stone trees — out of water — 
the arbours of stone — 
marble leaf, over leaf, 
silver, steel over steel, 
silver beaks rising and crossing, 
prow set against prow, 
stone, ply over ply, 
the gilt beams flare of an evening’ 
Borso, Carmagnola, the men of craft, i vitret, 
thither, at one time, time after time, 
And the waters richer than glass, 
Bronze gold, the blaze over the silver, 
Dye-pots in the torch-light, 
The flash of wave under prows, 
And the silver beaks rising and crossing, 

Stone trees, white and rose-white in the darkness, 
Cypress there by the towers, 

Drift under hulls in the night. 


_ 7 a He HHA w 


The deliberate ambiguity persists: the man who comes with his 
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news may be taken as one who brings home to a Venice not yet 
revetted in stone, not just the news of marble to be quarried, 
but also, inarticulately, his excitement at perceiving an affinity 
between city and quarry, the rightness of a marriage between 
them, a fittingness about bringing the stone of the one to dress 
the other; or he may be conceived as a man who returns to an- 
other part of Italy with excited news of the city of stone on water 
that the Venetians are making. In either case, it is worth 
noting, we have to forget about the Venice of Ruskin. For as 
Stokes has pointed out, in a later and slighter work specifically 
on Venice, the stone city that Ruskin thought he perceived 
under lamentable Renaissance accretions was in fact wholly a 
Renaissance conception and product; the pre-Renaissance 
Venice that Ruskin dreamed about was in fact more of a timber 
city than a stone one. And this is important; for unless we see 
the stone Venice as a product of Mediterranean sensibility 
(related for instance to the Greek culture, similarly maritime, 
similarly marble-loving), and not as Ruskin thought related 
northward to Gothic, we cannot see the justice of Hugh Ken- 
ner’s terse epitome of this Canto (The Poetry of Ezra Pound, p. 
319): ‘Cultural overlayering. Elements of dawn and magnifi- 
cence in Greece and renaissance Italy.’ To come down to 
details, the beaks rising and falling are gondolas, as also we may 
suppose those larger craft into which the marble was loaded 
at the quarries; “The men of craft, i vitret”? and ‘the waters 
richer than glass’ look forward to Stokes’s note, already quoted, 
about the marine fantasies inspiring the Venetian glass from 
Murano; and the transition from that, in two lines of verse, to 
‘Dye-pots in the torch-light’ may be glossed from another book 
by Stokes, his Colour and Form (1937), where we read (p. 111), 
‘There is no doubt that the Venetian painters were directly 
inspired in their use of oil paint by the achievements of the glass 
makers at Murano.’ (See that book for a fascinating account of 
just how they were inspired.) 

It may be objected that in the body of Canto XVII Venice 
has as yet never been mentioned by name — to which the obvious 
retort is that with such a wealth of other evidence naming is 
hardly called for. However the place is identified, at the end 
of the Canto, after a passage on Ulysses: 

And shipped thence 
to the stone place, 
Pale white, over water, 
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known water, 
And the white forest of marble, bent bough over bough, 
The pleached arbour of stone, 
Thither Borso, when they shot the barbed arrow at him, 
And Carmagnola, between the two columns, 
Sigismundo, after that wreck in Dalmatia. 
Sunset like the grasshopper flying. 


Both Borso and Carmagnola we have met before, in Canto X: 


And he, Sigismundo, refused an invitation to lunch 
In commemoration of Carmagnola 
(vide Venice, between the two columns 
Where Carmagnola was executed) . . . 
and: 
. . . they had a bow-shot at Borso 
As he was going down the Grand Canal in his gondola 
(the nice kind with 26 barbs on it) ... 
That seems to clinch the matter. But if anyone objects that this 
is a wasteful way of identifying the place (one doesn’t know how 
elementary to be), let it be gently suggested that the pleached 
arbour of stone, besides being Venice and besides being the 
quarries from which Venice was built, is the good place, a sort 
of Heaven of cut and squared masonry, which the broken but 
indomitable hero earns by his resolution and courage. Even 
more gently let it be said that the identification comes at the 
end, and then obliquely, because after all the place evoked is 
only in the first place Venice; what is pre-eminently and plainly 
the case in Venice is also the case (as Stokes urges) anywhere 
in Europe — or at least anywhere round the Mediterranean — 
where man has lived and acted and made out of health. 

To make the point once more, the Cantos force us to dismiss 
from our minds most of the familiar connotations of ‘marmoreal’ 
or ‘stony’. Where ‘marble’ appears, or ‘stone’, that is a sign of 
grace, of resurgence and renewed hope. The most striking 
example is in Canto XVI where a hand clutching marble is 
the first glimmer of convalescence after the passage through 
Pound’s Inferno: 


the lake of bodies, aqua morta 
of limbs fluid, and mingled, like fish heaped in a bin, 
and here an arm upward, clutching a fragment of marble, 
And the embryos, in flux, 

new inflow, submerging, 
Here an arm upward, trout, submerged by the eels. 
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After the marble, comes the new inflow, the embryonic, the 
new potential; and twelve lines later comes the passage about 
‘The grey stone posts,/and the stair of grey stone. . .’ 

If I make only one more coupling of a passage from the 
Cantos and one from The Stones of Rimini, this does not at all 
mean that I have exhausted the value of the latter book as a 
commentary on the poem. On the contrary, there is hardly a 
page that does not illuminate Pound’s concerns. Unfortunately 
this further relevance, just because it’s so pervasive, is not 
amenable to demonstration by way of quotation and comments. 
And accordingly my last comparison is not striking in itself; 
it is offered merely as a hint to be followed up. The Stokes 
passage is on p. 62, and is part of his eloquent and moving re- 
creation of the temper of Ancient Greek life: 

Theirs was the full life, theirs the life-giving poetry for which 
each element was loved for its seemingly wayward and 
informal behests. Man will make of them formal gods, statues 
for the sea and for the rain, and even for the momentary 
lightning, eyeless statues of human stature. As sculpture are 
the lands, as sculpture the mountains and their vales, as 
sculpture the promontories and the tesselated seas. 


The passage I choose to set beside this is from Canto LX XIV, 
the first of the Pisan cantos: 


till the shrine be again white with marble 

till the stone eyes look again seaward 
The wind is part of the process 
The rain is part of the process. 


But as I say these passages are chosen almost at random. To 
see the point of the comparison it is necessary to put the Stokes 
passage back into its context, which is a re-creation of the 
antique sensibility particularly in terms of Jupiter Pluvius, rain 
altars and hilltop shrines; and to consider the Pound passage 
in its context in the Pisan Cantos, where the sudden prevalence 
of just these images is an instance hardly to be paralleled else- 
where in the poem, of a new and distinctive range of references 
appearing almost unheralded, and concentrated in a group of 
contiguous Cantos. 
I 


If we turn now to Stokes’s earlier book, The Quattro Cento, we 


shall find that we have to be far more tentative. This is a 
bigger, a looser, a more wayward book than its successor, The 
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Stones of Rimini, which is however not just a successor but a 
sequel, taking off from a position established in the earlier work. 
The shortest way of stating Stokes’s purpose in The Quattro Cento 
is to say, as he says somewhere himself, that he’s trying to 
redress the damage of ‘Vasari’s Florentine boost’, and to shift 
the attention of art-enthusiasts from what happened in Florence 
in the fifteenth century, to what happened in Venice, Verona, 
Rimini, and Urbino. The emphasis falls here on architecture, 
as in The Stones of Rimini it falls on sculpture, and in Colour and 
Form on painting. As might be expected from what we have 
said of The Stones of Rimini, Stokes begins — after several false 
starts, it must be said, in some florid prose-poetry which I’m 
afraid is just something to be endured* — with a distinction not 
between styles of building but between building materials, 
between the significantly named pietra serena or pietra morta of 
Florence and the less amenable but more characterful Verona 
marble. (Sigismundo Malatesta — in an episode treated more 
than once in the Cantos — carried off a quantity of Verona 
marble to go into his Tempio.) When Stokes proceeds to 
building-styles he opposes the Florentine style of Brunelleschi 
to the work of Luciano Laurana at Urbino, although he makes 
it clear that he could just as well, had he wished, have taken 
Alberti’s work on the Rimini Tempio as his example of some- 
thing to set against the Florentine style. As it happens, the lord 
of Urbino who commissioned the courtyard from Laurana was 
Federigo de Montefeltro; and Federigo, however much he may 
have agreed with Malatesta, the lord of Rimini, in matters of 
architectural taste, was politically Malatesta’s implacable 
enemy. In consequence, since Sigismondo Malatesta is one of 
the heroes of the Cantos, Federigo appears in the poem as one 
of the minor villains; and so it is no surprise that Laurana, who 
worked for Federigo, does not appear in the Cantos along with 

Alberti, Duccio and Matteo de Pasti (the artists of the Tempio) 

and the other artists whom Pound honours along with those. 

In fact, I don’t think Laurana’s name appears at all — and for 
obvious tactical reasons. With this understandable exception, 

however, there is reason to think that Pound admires the same 

artists as Stokes, and for much the same reasons. Botticelli and 

Fra Angelico are the only Florentine artists whom Pound 

applauds by implication at all frequently; and the names that 

* There are no prose-poems, however, in either The Stones of Rimini or 
Colour and Form. 
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most often go with theirs in the Cantos — Pietro Lombardo, 
Pisanello, Ambrogio Praedis, Piero della Francesca, Giovanni 
Bellini, and the three artists of the Tempio — are of men who 
were either born, or else did their work, well away from Flo- 
rence. I don’t think that Brunelleschi’s name appears at all. 
(Nor does one remember the names of Michelangelo, Leo- 
nardo, Raphael, or Bramante — but then, Pound isn’t inter- 
ested in the Cinquecento, though he makes a perhaps significant 
exception of some Venetians, notably Titian. Pound’s taste in 
fact is pre-Raphaelite, though in a way that has little to do with 
Rossetti.) It is only fair to add that Pound is greatly interested 
in Romanesque buildings, some in Italy, but more in Southern 
France — an interest that Stokes doesn’t seem to share. But in 
any case, this is only to scratch the surface; one comes closest 
to grasping Pound’s esthetic by noting those artists in all media 
whom he particularly favours. And while doing so one should 
remember his own asseveration in Guide to Kulchur: ‘I have not 
deflected a hair’s breadth from my lists of beautiful objects, 
made in my own head and held before I ever thought of usura 
as a murrain and a marasmus.’ 

Stokes, while taking care to salute Brunelleschi as a great 
architectural genius, makes the case against him, setting up 
Alberti and Laurana in opposition, by arguing that in Brunel- 
leschi’s work architecture is made to approach the condition 
of music. By creating an insistent linear rhythm, dancing for 
instance along a colonnade (and these are the terms, after all, 
in which Brunelleschi’s greatness is argued for by his admirers), 
Brunelleschi made architecture into a dynamic moving art, 
whereas (Stokes argues) it is of the nature of architecture rather 
to be static, offered against the eye unmoving, and (Stokes’s 
word) ‘manifest’. The attentive reader may perceive, in this 
distinction between Brunelleschi and Laurana, even as phrased 
thus ineptly by me, something closely analogous to the distinc- 
tion between moulding and carving that was to be developed 
in The Stones of Rimini; Laurana might be said to carve the 
stone he builds with, Brunelleschi rather to mould it. 

I think there is a hint of this in one of the most entertaining 
passages of Canto LX XIX (Faber edition, p. 517): 


Some minds take pleasure in counterpoint 
pleasure in counterpoint 

and the later Beethoven on the new Bechstein, 

or in the Piazza S. Marco for example 
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finds a certain concordance of size 
not in the concert hall; 


Kenner has some very helpful comments on this in its context 
(The Poetry of Ezra Pound, pp. 220-7), yet I think he might see 
it a little differently if he read along with it a passage from 
pp. 163 and 164 of The Quattro Cento. Stokes has here been 
arguing that the synthesis proper to architecture is ‘non-tem- 
poral’, whereas music makes a synthesis of items presented in 
succession. In a fanciful peroration he sees the perversion of 
architecture towards the temporal synthesis of music (when the 
building ‘gains a rhythm’), in the architecture of buildings made 
expressly to hold music, an architecture that goes under the 
head of ‘classicism’ : 


the temper of that term, as applied to architecture at any rate, 
is one native to the concert-room bruised by sound out of con- 
tent, but not out of shape. . . . And if the Baroque architecture 
incorporated into stone the elements of music, the classical is 
the architecture of those harsh ones who fail in this though 
invaded by music, who have been swept to a refuge of hauteur 
or snappy academicism by torrents of searching music in art 
and in life. Good God! Think of Alberti’s encasement for the 
sculpture emblematic of Sigismondo Malatesta’s ambition. 
It is a tight fit, this holding of one man’s emblem. Then think 
of the halls and characterless churches designed . . . to suffer 
coldly, imperiously, the veils of music. There is not the 
beginning of a tension. 


I should be surprised if something of this did not lie behind 
Pound’s use of the word ‘concert hall’, by Stokes scornfully 
opposed to those names, as honourable for Pound as for Stokes, 
of Sigismondo and Alberti. After all, the blurring together of 
architecture and music, deplored by Stokes for the sake of 
architecture, may also be deplored for music’s sake. And this is 
the emphasis that Pound gives to the matter in his prose writings 
on music, where he insists time and again that music is always 
moving forward in time. The key-document here is his Antheil 
and the Treatise on Harmony, which appeared in Paris in 1924: 


The early students of harmony were so accustomed to think of 
music as something with a strong lateral or horizontal motion 
that they never imagined any one, ANy ONE could be stupid 
enough to think of it as static; it never entered their heads 
that people would make music like steam ascending from a 
morass. 
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If the architecture that Stokes dislikes is an architecture per- 
verted to the ends of music, Pound dislikes music when it is 
perverted into architecture. All the same he seems to have 
architecture first in mind when, as I see it, he touches on this 
matter in one of the latest cantos of all, Canto 92, from the 
latest and penultimate instalment of Cantos, Section: Rock-Drill. 
(This has appeared in Italy and America, but at the time of 
writing is still awaiting a British edition.) 
Hilary stumbles, but the Divine Mind is abundant 
unceasing 
improvisatore. 
Omniformis 
unstill 
and that the lice turned from the manifest; 
overlooking the detail 
and their filth now observes mere dynamic; 
That the pontifex ceased to be holy 
— that was in Cesar’s time — 
who was buggar’d 
and the coin ceased to be holy, 
and, of course, 
they worshiped the emperor. 
Margarethe von Taufers 
and Uncle Carlo 
both tried a clean-up, 
hence, in a way, the Rimini bas-reliefs 
and Semele’s personality shot to atoms. 
I don’t know who Margarethe von Taufers was. (If she had 
something to do with music, that would suit my case very well.) 
But Uncle Carlo was Sigismondo’s uncle who ruled Rimini 
before him. And this, leading on to Duccio’s bas-reliefs, make 
me think that ‘manifest’ here is used in a Stokesian way, as 
opposed to ‘dynamic’. (We note another rapid elision, the one 
word ‘unstill’ taking us from the right activity of the Divine 
Mind to the wrong activity of the parasites of the common- 
wealth, active as lice are active.) But I am aware that this sug- 
gestion must be far more tentative than the arguments from 
The Stones of Rimini. And one can be much surer — one can be 
quite sure — that ‘Semele’s personality shot to atoms’ can be 
understood only by knowing well either Duccio’s reliefs in the 
Tempio, or else Stokes’s book about them. The line is illumi- 
nated by a section of The Stones of Rimini not yet considered, 
where Stokes considers the iconography, as distinct from (yet 
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related to) the workmanship of the carvings. For those reliefs, 
and the whole of the Tempio, make an emblem not alone of 
Sigismondo, but of his mistress Isotta and his love for her; and 
Duccio, as Stokes demonstrates, uses images from the zodiac, 
by which Isotta becomes Diana, goddess of the moon, exer- 
cising lunar magnetism over the tides of Sigismondo’s passions. 
Semele, destroyed by lightning when Zeus her lover appeared 
as god of thunder, is like Isotta, destroyed in life (though in art 
immortalized) by her superhuman lover Sigismondo. 

And we cannot any longer delay enquiring what is meant by 
‘emblem’ here, how far Pound would agree with Stokes on this, 
and hence what is the significance of the figure of Sigismondo 
Malatesta in the poem where he figures so abundantly. Alan 
Neame, writing in The European some months ago (in the issue 
for December 1955), urged that the ‘structure’ of The Cantos 
was, like a whole range of its texture, Confucian. He explained 
in Confucian thought the importance of two figures standing 
for ideal rulers, ‘King Wen pre-eminent in the arts of peace, 
and King Wu pre-eminent in the arts of war.’ And he argued 
that this Confucian structure lies behind Pound’s presentation 
in the Cantos of his ideal rulers - Thomas Jefferson, pre-eminent 
in the arts of peace, and Malatesta, pre-eminent in war, ‘both 
of whom have sections of the Cantos devoted to them.’ If, how- 
ever, we believe that Pound’s interest in Malatesta is similar to 
Stokes’s we shall think that Pound is more interested in Mala- 
testa as a patron of the arts than as a war-leader. And this has 
the immediate advantage of dealing with the objection raised 
very properly by any unprejudiced reader of the Malatesta 
cantos. Certainly these Cantos (VIII to XI) are full of Mala- 
testa’s campaigns, his military and political exploits; but no 
less certainly we are no wiser when we have read these Cantos 
about just what was involved for Malatesta at any point. The 
impression we get is of ever murkier chaos, an ever more 
tangled web of alliances, counter-alliances, betrayals, changing 
of sides, sieges and the raising of sieges, marches and counter- 
marches; it’s impossible to remember whose side Malatesta is 

on at any time, and why. What we get in fact is precisely what 
we are led to expect by the lines which introduce the whole 


sequence: 


These fragments you have shelved (shored). 
‘Slut!’ ‘Bitch!’ Truth and Calliope 
Slanging each other sous les lauriers: . . . 
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The fragments that Pound has shored against his ruins turn 
out to be snarled imprecations, a hubbub of charge and 
counter-charge, the truth inextricably tangled, all wasteful, all 
remote. If we take Alan Neame’s view we have to think that 
this wasn’t foreseen by Pound, who has thus failed at the outset; 
but it’s more reasonable to think that Pound intended to create 
just the effect we perceive — of all Malatesta’s military exploits 
as wasted, pointless, a hand-to-mouth snatching at eleventh- 
hour expedients. The point is surely that out of the ruck of this 
ignoble manceuvring we hear Malatesta writing to Florence for 
a painter, meeting Gemistus Pletho (who, we learn from Canto 
LX XXIII, ‘stemmed all from Neptune/hence the Rimini bas- 
reliefs’ — a possible influence on the Tempio iconography, as 
Stokes notices), getting stone from Istria and the Verona 
marble, receiving illiterate letters from his builder about 
Alberti’s plans, and so on. The only thing that justifies Mala- 
testa’s warfare and his shabby diplomacy is the work of art that 
was coming out of it all, the Tempio. 

And yet, what a come-down, it may be thought. All is to be 
forgiven Sigismondo — and there is a lot to forgive — just because 
he was good to artists, because he set them to work on one 
worthwhile project. Is that all there is to it? That isn’t all, of 
course. We have used the word ‘patron’, as the best word we 
have; but it is quite inadequate. It’s not wholly irrelevant to 
think of the role of the patron in the Renaissance as we find it 
implied, for instance, in Shakespeare’s sonnets. It’s still more 
to the point to remember Stokes’s exclamation about the 
Tempio — ‘It is a tight fit, this holding of one man’s emblem.’ 
This is expanded elsewhere in The Quattro Cento, notably on 
p. 188: 


Sigismondo’s Tempio expresses Sigismondo. There he is, pro- 
jected directly into stone, not as a succession or a story, but as 
something immediate. It is an effect impossible to other 
generations. All the fifteenth century genius for emblem, for 
outwardness, centred in Sigismondo . . . Each characteristic 
passed easily into a form of art, non-musical, tense. 


Plainly there is patronage and patronage; there are patrons and 
patrons. And if we want an authority more academically 
respectable than Adrian Stokes, we can go to the iconologist 
Erwin Panofsky, writing of quite another sort of patron, Abbot 
Suger of St Denis, the ‘onlie begetter’ of French Gothic: 

















there is a fundamental difference between the Renaissance 
man’s thirst for fame and Suger’s colossal but, in a sense, 
profoundly humble vanity. The great man of the Renaissance 
asserted his personality centripetally, so to speak: he swal- 
lowed up the world that surrounded him until his whole en- 
vironment had been absorbed by his own self. Suger asserted 
his personality centrifugally: he projected his ego into the 
world that surrounded him until his whole self had been 
absorbed by his environment. 
(Meaning in the Visual Arts, p. 137). 
Malatesta was the sort of patron who ‘swallowed up the world 
that surrounded him until his whole environment had been 
absorbed by his own self’. That is the achievement which Pound 
celebrates. And if we understand why, we go very near to the 
nerve of the Cantos. For of all spiritual manifestations, the one 
that Pound has shown himself surest about, and most excited by, 
is that which in the Renaissance went by the name of virtd: 


That hath the light of the doer, as it were 
a form cleaving to it. 


The virté that is the light of a personality cleaving to act or 
artefact, moulding and forming it, is all the more impressively 
there, all the more certainly a proof that the spiritual resources 
of the person can modify and indelibly mark the physical, when 
we perceive it as in the Rimini Tempio transmitted through 
intermediaries as well as through a medium — the virté not of 
doer or artificer, but of the patron who caused things to be done, 
caused artefacts to be made. For the Tempio, according to 
Stokes, expresses not Alberti’s personality nor Agostino di 
Duccio’s, but Sigismondo’s. Ideas going into action, the 
masculine, the light of the doer about the thing done — even 
when, indeed especially when, as with Sigismondo, the things 
are done only through intermediaries. And this is, in fact, the 
emphasis given to Sigismondo in Guide to Kulchur -- “There is 
no other single man’s effort equally registered’. 
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A Miracle in Ravenna 


John Willett 


: AVENNA,’ wrote Ferdinand Gregorovius, ‘is the 
R Poms of the Gothic and Byzantine periods.’ Gregoro- 
vius’s Wanderjahre in Italien seems to be little read outside 
Germany. Lightly and nostalgically he calls up the Italy, not 
of classical times, nor of the Renaissance, but of the Middle 
Ages. It is a peculiarly German view. 
He goes on: 


The fact that it recalls such great and tragic episodes of the 
decline and dispersal of the Roman empire: the eras of 
Stilicho, Attila, Alaric and Genserich; the Gothic domina- 
tion, incorporated in the immortal figure of Theodoric, which 
still seems master of Ravenna today — the picture which it 
gives of the decline (Uniergang) of those Goths, and of their 
gigantic death struggles, with Totila and Belisarius, Teja and 
Narses looming up like heroes — the now almost mythical 
twilight of the Byzantine period under the exarchs, only fit- 
fully illuminated by one or two chroniclers — all these things 
lend Ravenna a charm which becomes overwhelming as one 
nears the city and sees its brown towers start up from the 
silent, marshy plain. 


The brown towers. The first and most conspicuous is the lonely 
round brick campanile of Sant’ Apollinare in Classe, in the flat 
country south of the town. This dingy-looking church is decep- 
tive: inside it is bare and luminous, with no furniture but stone 
Byzantine tombs. Carved capitals of wonderful delicacy line 
the aisle, and in the curved apse above the altar is a single great 
mosaic, green, soft and glowing like a huge piece of velvet. It 
is extremely moving, and many of us first saw it under the most 
moving circumstances, when the tide of war had just swept by, 
and the scars on its walls were fresh. “By far the most beautiful 
of all Ravenna’s churches,’ says Gregorovius, who adds that 
‘the almost perfect preservation of these monuments must be 
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regarded as a miracle, when one thinks what wild, destructive 
centuries have passed over them.’ 

Gregorovius did not realize what a wild, destructive century 
would follow his own: how elaborate its miracles would have 


to be. 
ok bd * 


In August and September 1944 Ravenna was bombed three 
times by the heavy night bombers of the R A F. Their objec- 
tives were the station and canal wharves in the centre of the 
town, but what they incidentally (and not very surprisingly) hit 
was the sixth-century church of San Giovanni, which was half 
destroyed, and the sixth-century church of San Francesco, 
which was badly damaged. Some minor damage was done to 
the mosaics in the two baptisteries and the church of Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo. 

In November the front drew near, with the Germans fighting 
hard for each canal, each ditch in the flat country south of 
Classe village. Further east, the outlying church of Santa Maria 
in Porto Fuori seemed to be a likely German observation post, 
so on November 4th our fighter-bombers knocked it down, 
together with its rare thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
frescoes of the Rimini school. The same presumption demanded 
that we destroy Sant’ Apollinare in Classe, and perhaps, when 
we got to it, the towers of Ravenna itself. 

Classe is a village on the main coast road to Rimini and the 
south. East of this road the Allied line was held by Popski’s 
Private Army, a small unit which had operated behind the 
enemy lines in Africa and in southern Italy. Its commander, 
Popski-— the Belgian-born Vladimir Peniakoff from Cairo - 
seemed to many of us to be just another military adventurer. 
Luckily he was not. As a boy he had studied the classics for 
pleasure; he had long loved Italy and her monuments; and he 
was now working on terms of close understanding with the 
Ravenna partisans. Hearing one day that Sant’ Apollinare was 
to be shelled by our guns, he managed to get the shelling 
countermanded, and so saved the church at least from serious 
damage, perhaps from destruction. 

The incident is fleetingly mentioned in his book Private 
Army. He described it in more detail in an unpublished article: 


I had saved this church from destruction at a time when the 
campanile was suspected of being used by the Germans as an 
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artillery observation post. I heard quite by accident that the 
building was to be shelled next morning, but I had no great 
difficulty in inducing our headquarters to postpone the 
operation for twenty-four hours while I sent a party behind 
the German lines to investigate. When I reported later that 
the tower was not used by the Germans and that the only 
occupants of the church were about forty civilian refugees our 
General gracefully accepted my word for it and was, I believe, 
relieved at being able to dispense (for once) with the destruc- 
tion of a work of art. 


The headquarters was that of the First Canadian Corps, the 
date November 18th, and the general presumably General 
Foulkes. 

* * * 

In Ravenna the story is a familiar one. Popski loved the town 
and its people, and revisited it more than once. When he died 
five years ago the town made him an honorary citizen, and in 
1952 a plaque to his memory was put up in the porch of Sant’ 
Apollinare itself. It is in Italian and English, and reads: 


To the memory 
of 
Wladimir Peniakoff 
(Popski) 
Lt.-Col., D.S.O. — M.C. — British Army 
(1896-1951) 
by whose efforts 
this basilica was saved 
during the battle for the liberation 
of Ravenna (18-19 November 1944) 
The municipality 
gave him honorary citizenship 
This memorial 
was placed here 
by wish of his widow, his men and his friends 
with the consent and gratitude 
of the people of Ravenna. 


Only one other memorial has been put in the church in the last 
goo years. There was an attempt actually to bury the Fascist 
leader Ettore Muti in one of the other Ravenna churches, but 
he has since been discreetly pushed out into a cemetery. 

That is what remains of the episode in the public memory. 
But when I was writing Popski’s life I thought I would investi- 
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gate it further. There had been an odd, siJly dispute about the 
plaque itself at the time of the unveiling: the sort of incident 
that makes people think all Italians behave as in Don Camillo. 
In the original draft of the inscription there had been some 
mention of the partisans who worked with Popski. Since then 
the draft had been reworded and the partisans omitted. In fact, 
this was done by us in England, who had no political motive, 
but in the meantime a Republican had succeeded Popski’s 
friend, the Communist mayor of Ravenna, so that when the 
partisans learnt of the original version they smelt a plot. To 
anger them further, a Republican partisan now appeared, who 
claimed that he was the party whom Popski had sent through 
the lines, and that the others - members of the Communist 
partisan organization — only followed up later. There were also 
one or two other odd complications which I remembered my- 
self, and I thought altogether that perhaps the saving of a 
church was not such a simple affair. 

Nor was it. 


* * 





* 





During the summer of 1944 the Germans had had two 
shocks, which now seem to have determined much of their later 
policy towards the monuments of Italy. In June, when they 
withdrew from Rome, they left the Tiber bridges intact on the 
apparent gamble that we would treat it as an open city. But 
two Allied armies swarmed across them, and Rome filled with 
our troops. Then, as the enemy retreated towards Florence and 
Pisa, the American Air Force destroyed a great part of the 
old town of Viterbo, assuming misguidedly that a nodal point 
was the same thing as a bottle neck, and as effective to block. 
(I use clichés, because they are the terms in which many sol- 
diers and airmen thought. The real meaning of their orders 
often escaped them. The smashing of Viterbo did no good.) 
The Germans saw that the Allies were not going to tie their 
hands tactically for the sake of even the most precious Italian 
monuments, and they realized that any town might now be 
knocked down to make a temporary road block. In the case of 
Ravenna, some 200 miles from the front, the effect was to 
make them use a by-pass route round the centre of the town, 
while the Todt labour organization began preparing some pro- 
tection for the chief treasures. These steps alarmed the Arch- 
bishop, who asked the Vatican whether the Allies could not be 
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persuaded to guarantee the safety of his churches. They could 
not. They only said that the commanders concerned had been 
told of the churches’ importance and location. 

That was true, for commanders had been issued with a long 

printed list of ‘Protected Monuments’ all over Italy. “This city’, 
it said of Ravenna, ‘contains, after Rome, the most important 
group of early Christian monuments in the world.’ But in what 
way were they Protected? The order by General Alexander, 
which accompanied the list, dealt only with their possible use 
as accommodation, and made no provision for their special 
treatment in battle. Except in the one case of Venice, the 
Allied attitude was that the forward commander’s hands must 
not be tied. And so at the same time Ravenna and Rimini went 
cn appearing in the Air Forces’ programme of ‘alternative 
targets’: places to be bombed if there was nothing better to 
hit. 
So the Vatican approached the Germans, and Kesselring 
was asked whether he could not declare Ravenna an open city. 
He too is said to have temporized at first. But in October he 
changed his mind, and agreed to respect the town if the Allies 
would engage to do likewise. 

By now the Eighth Army, under General McCreery, was 
advancing up the coast road north of Rimini. On its staff, 
luckily, there was a Byzantine historian with a good memory: 
Frank Rendall. Realizing how isolated and conspicuous the 
tower of Sant’ Apollinare would appear from the south, he 
suggested that the leading troops ought to be warned of its 
importance. Without consulting higher authority his (and my) 
colonel, Donald Prater, rang the Canadian Corps and asked 
that the warning should be passed on; and somehow, by some 
further piece of good luck (or bad management) the warning 
became converted into an order and the gunners on the spot 
were told that they must not shoot at this tempting target. 


* * * 


At the end of October we were fighting in the pinewoods 
south of Classe, and it was too late for negotiations through the 
Vatican. Instead, Kesselring told his local corps commander to 
make a plan for marking and respecting the chief monuments, 
and to send it straight through the lines to the Eighth Army. 
On November 7th this was done. A proposal was drawn up, 
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then sent through the lines by hand of a British prisoner. In it 
Colonel Gericke, the Corps chief of staff, suggested 


1. That all edifices of cultural and historical value situated in 
and around Ravenna should by order of the German com- 
mander — 

(a) Not be used for any military purpose. 

(6) Be identified by means of flags in the colours of the 
Catholic Church or with white flags, on the towers 
or roofs. 

2. That the Allied commander prohibit any shelling or 
bombing of the edifices mentioned in para. 1. 

3. That any violation of the agreement will cause the immedi- 
ate invalidity of the same. 


and asked for an answer by 12.00 hours on November roth. 

Left to himself, General McCreery might not have been un- 
sympathetic. (It was he who later intervened to stop our en- 
gineers from felling the woods of Classe, where both Dante and 
Byron had walked under the umbrella pines, and Garibaldi, 
like Theodoric before him or Boldrini’s partisans now, had 
found shelter.) But we could under no circumstances treat with the 
enemy. One of his chief staff officers was most emphatic on this 
point; and so the proposal was sent on to higher headquarters, 
and nothing was ever done. 

But the German monuments officers did not give up. Accord- 
ing to Dr Hagemann, who was Kesselring’s chief adviser for 
most of the Italian campaign, they decided 


to send a memorandum to the Fiihrer’s headquarters, in which 
we would point out the particular importance of Ravenna in 
Germanic history, and draw Hitler’s attention to the urgency 
of the situation, since the closeness of the front and the 
possibility of fighting in the city would mean the destruction 
of such irreplaceable monuments and works of art. 


The Fihrer’s headquarters then asked for a more detailed 
report, which Hagemann sent, together with photographs of 
the bomb damage and of the more suitably Gothic of the monu- 
ments. Notably Theodoric’s tomb. This strange and unimpres- 
sive building near the railway must have had a special meaning 
for Hitler: ‘a spot’, Gregorovius calls it, ‘where the German, as 
he stands in the green undergrowth before it, is drenched with 
the odour of history, and with profound love for his great 
fatherland.’ He was moved enough to order a withdrawal: 
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supposedly the only instance of such intervention apart from 
the sparing of the Ponte Vecchio when the Florence bridges 
were destroyed. 

* . * 


By the time this decision had been taken Sant’ Apollinare, 
in its outlying position, was in the front line, and Santa Maria 
in Porto Fuori had already been destroyed. On our side, the 
pinewoods and beaches — a strip some five miles wide between 
the Rimini road and the sea — were held by Popski’s hundred- 
odd men and an equivalent number of partisans, who had 
together been nibbling their way forward ever since October 
goth. Opposite them, the 16th S.S. Division had just been put 
fresh into the line. Finding the enemy so thin on the ground, 
its members felt the order to withdraw as an insult. And so 
before leaving its positions the division decided at least to blow 
up all possible observation posts: including the tower of Sant’ 
Apollinare. 

Hagemann heard of this intention, and got Kesselring to 
forbid it, but either his order was deliberately ignored or it 
never got through in time. For on the night of November 16th 
an S.S. soldier did arrive in the church, with explosives and 
instructions to blow down the tower. It happened to be a man 
with whom the parish priest had already had dealings: a former 
circus clown who was inclined to get drunk. So Don Giovanni 
Guberti, the priest, took him into the rectory kitchen and stuffed 
him with pizza and wine until he was no longer capable of 
carrying his orders out. 

Throughout the Italian campaign we were slow to react to 
a German withdrawal, and from that cause a good deal of 
unnecessary damage arose. It was thirty-six hours after the 
S.S. had made their attempt to demolish the tower that Popski 
heard that our own artillery had seen through Prater’s warning 
and were proposing to knock it down. As he said in his article, 
he then persuaded the Canadians to let him send a man into 
Classe village to see if the church was being used. This man, 
Guerrino Ravaioli, was the Republican partisan already men- 
tioned, and was a native of the village, where his mother had 
remained. He found that she had just been killed by artillery 
fire, and he was able to spot various German positions; but 
Sant’ Apollinare he reported clear. 

Popski saw the Canadian headquarters that night, and the 
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shelling was cancelled. Next morning, November 19th, his own 
men and the main detachment of partisans moved into Classe 
with the 27th Lancers. Fifteen prisoners were taken from the 
S.S. rearguard; the church was secured, and a fortnight later 
we were in Ravenna itself. 

It turned out later that the Germans had indeed been using 
the tower as an observation post. Perhaps they had left by the 
time we meant to shell it, but an Italian liaison officer 
attached to the Canadian Corps, was not going to take the 
risk. Whatever you really find, he told Ravaioli when 
Popski’s back was turned, you are to report that there are no 
Germans there. Did that mean that the bombardment was can- 
celled under false pretences? If so, it did not lose us the war. 
And even the gunners had their consolation. For they found 
the tower a most useful observation post, when they in turn took 
it over... 

* * * 

This small incident in Ravenna’s long history has a moral: 
It takes many cooks to save the broth. Few things are harder 
than to do anything sensible in wartime: even the best inten- 
tions peter out or get corrupted in transmission, and in the end 
it is the lowest common factor of stupidity that too often 
determines what happens. Isn’t it absurd, for instance, that one 
side should try to knock down what the other side is trying to 
blow up? Farcical; but typical of a situation in which the most 
destructive policy is always the most likely to find favour. For 
the devil finds work for idle weapons. Morale, Leadership, the 
Attacking Spirit: all demand that they should be used. 

Armies cannot agree to act more sensibly when there is no 
previous agreement to guide them and no communication 
between the warring sides. So long as there can be no nego- 
tiation with the enemy and nothing to shackle the forward 
commander, it will be left to the man on the spot to destroy or 
save. We cannot rely on the man on the spot: only rarely is 
he a humanitarian like Popski or an incompetent like the S.S. 
ex-clown. He may be anything from a company commander 
to an air force general; he seldom knows how to estimate the 
bigger factors, and he will smash anything and anyone to 
advance his particular little piece towards victory, kudos, pro- 
motion, success, and the other terribly flimsy goals of war. He 
cannot afford not to. It is his job. 

In modern war there are thousands of men to whom the 
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power to destroy has to be delegated. It is far harder to delegate 
the discrimination that should control its use. A single act by 
one stupid man among those thousands may cause an irremedi- 
able tragedy. Failing the international conventions that would 
tie his hands we rely on miracles. Each time the miracle will 
need to be more intricate, more precarious. Each time it will 
be less likely. 
* * + 

When a miracle is engineered by a fortuitous chain of some 
dozen people it is unlikely to be quite complete. Sant’ Apolli- 
nare was scarred, and there are traces of those scars to-day. 
Some of them are German, though an enquiry by Kesselring’s 
headquarters failed to find who was responsible. A few lighter 
marks are from the self-propelled anti-tank guns that entered 
Classe up the main road on the morning of November rgth, 
while Popski’s men and the partisans were stealing across the 
wet fields. And there are two unconfirmed stories to account 
for the rest. One British artillery regiment had an officer, a 
peacetime schoolmaster, whose gunnery was so indifferent that 
he could only shoot at easily identifiable targets. If a senior 
officer was watching he had to shell Sant’ Apollinare, or be 
disgraced. 

In another unit a group of officers were teasing their chap- 
lain. ‘Come on, padre, come and fire one of the guns.’ ‘Oh, 
come on; where’s your sporting blood? You only have to pull 
the string.’ The padre was stung into the belligerent act. ‘Oh, 
good shot, padre, jolly good.’ ‘Beautiful shooting; just look at 
the dust. Hit it smack.’ The gun had been carefully laid on the 
church. 

Frivolity of this kind is outside the scope of any convention. 
Will soldiers be as light-hearted now that they have atomic 
cannon with which to play? 











Out and About 


The Shepherd’s Sweet Lot 


WAS brought up among sheep and for a long time was 
Jess by their importance in literature. The pastoral tra- 
dition is a venerable one, both in religion and in the two 
main forms of eroticism, but no sheep ever inspired me. Lambs, 
yes, perhaps. For a brief moment in spring, the baby sheep is a 
gawky innocent with a sooty nose bouncing among the daisies. 
All too soon he changes into a barrel of dirty-grey wool mounted 
on four spindly shanks. There is a second lyrical moment when 
the lambs are separated from the ewes and can be heard bleat- 
ing all night, as if the whole of creation were crying out for 
Lilith, the great mother. After that, they are the dreariest of 
animals. You see them lolloping over dykes or following each 
other sheepishly to no place in particular. If you come upon 
them suddenly on a misty fell, they look at you with vacant, 
startled eyes and trot away like four-footed ostriches, leaving 
you with that sickening feeling that here is another bit of life 
with which there can be no communion; pathetic organisms 
for turning poorish grass into wool and mutton. The pig in his 
sty is quite human. He has humanity written all over his large 
pink bottom and a kind of soul peers out of his querulous eyes. 
You know you are going to eat him, but meanwhile you feel like 
giving him a friendly slap. The sheep looks dim-witted and self- 
satisfied and arouses nothing but irritation. 

Nor were the shepherds I knew any more poetic than their 
charges. Unlike Corydon and Céladon, they were not tremulous 
youths fingering aught of oaten stop. They were called Alfie and 
Tom and Arthur; they wore caps and rubber boots and were 
always ranging the fells with characteristic stride. The word 
‘love’ never crossed their lips, not even — I am prepared to bet — 
when they were courting the girl from the next farm. I never 
saw them sporting in the shade; [’heure du berger, for them, was 
a snowy March dawn when their mittened fingers would be 
helping with ovine obstetrics. 

I used to sit on the moors in summer, reading L’Astrée and 
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the Georgics and reflecting on the variety of human experience. 
Not long ago, on a bleak autumn morning, I found myself 
back on these same moors at a shepherds’ gathering. Imagine 
a level green floor set in the rolling hills, alongside a burn and 
near a farmhouse, ten miles from the nearest village. An icy 
drizzle was drifting down south-westwards from the Cheviots. 
Twenty or thirty cars were drawn up on the road along the 
edge of the field, and in almost each one. was a sheepdog, 
whimpering critically as he watched the performance of a rival. 
We sat in our vehicle, hugging a mystified Cairn terrier and 
looking out, through bespattered panes, on to the mild drama. 
A sheepdog trial is based on the same principle as those 
little glass-topped puzzles containing three ball-bearings that 
you coax gingerly into their allotted holes. One man and his 
dog have to run three scatter-brained sheep between several 
sets of posts and finally into a pen. The shepherd stands at one 
end of the field near the pen and his dog streaks off to the other 
to collect the three foolish ewes, who come trotting in, in their 
woolly crinolines, with a very dégagé look. The shepherd calls 
or whistles to his dog and the dog, a slinking traitor to the 
animal world, begins to hustle the soon flustered females 
through the different stages of the operation. There is room 
here for various degrees of elegance and subtlety. The shepherds 
with the most classical style disdained both metal whistles and 
articulate language and used a series of significant natural 
whistles. A nice essay subject for some student of communica- 
tion theory would be: how does a shepherd direct his dog? I 
could distinguish only three or four different whistles in each 
case; one would expect more. Some dogs had only a limited 
range of movement; they would crouch motionless or run at 
full speed; one even committed the solecism of snapping at a 
sheep’s hind legs. Others seemed almost to think for themselves 
and varied their pace and attitude according to the rudimentary 
notions rolling this way and that in the poor sheeps’ minds. 
But in most cases the sheer stupidity of the sheep triumphed; 
the judges would blow a condemnatory blast on their car-horn, 
while shepherd and dog were still struggling in front of the pen 
with the hopeless air of well-meaning creatures trying to make 
water flow uphill. The dogs, we were told, develop stage fright 
in these artificial conditions. It also crossed my mind that the 
craggy men, whom I used to admire so much as a boy, were 
perhaps just not very efficient at this minor aspect of their 














work. However, a ray of love broke at last over the grim, 
pastoral scene. One of the young shepherds had just learned 
that morning that his betrothed was being moved to a farm at 
the other end of the county. His dismay must have upset his 
dog because it dashed off the field and rounded up six indignant 
geese from the fell-side. The Roman Wall, just visible in the 
distance through the cold drow, suggested an eclogue, 


Anseres sex, Arthure, canis reducit stridentes 
Insciens magistri inscii servulus.. . 


but it was one of those raw moments when the numbed wits 
cannot cope with foreign words, quantities or prosody. All I 
could find in my mind was lumps of dialect; even standard 
English had disappeared. 

Only a handful of genuine moorland folk attended the first 
part of the proceedings and the sheep-judging that was going 
on at the same time, very quietly, in a corner of the field. A 
hound-trail was announced for 3 p.m. Just after two the lonely 
landscape became almost busy. Car after car came along the 
narrow fell road, then two buses and then finally a red, double- 
decker bus, lurching thoughtfully as if, being more used to 
Oxford Street, it had to pick its way. Bookies’ umbrellas mush- 
roomed up, hounds slobbered and bayed and the distant figure 
of the trail-layer could be seen coming in from the horizon, 
dragging behind him his aniseed bag. In no time at all, between 
goo and 400 people were assembled in one spot on the skyline 
and had disturbed all the snipe and plover within hearing. At 
a distance, they looked like a prayer-meeting or a secret gather- 
ing of Jacobites. Closer inspection revealed gnarled faces and 
the oblivious concentration of the gambler. The wolves had 
swarmed into the fold, but they were not interested in sheep. 

J. G. Ww. 


East and West on the Lagoon 
E are at the Annual General Meeting of the ‘European 
Society of Culture’ in Venice. A Berber is speak- 
ing: 

Civilized men cannot and must not take sides with the West 

or with the East; they are on the side of the generations yet 

unborn. In their name, civilized men, far from turning their 
back on the men of the past, must read old histories and 
mythologies with a new eye, a new understanding and a new 
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compassion. .. . There is much alarm to-day about the decline 
and even the ruin of the West. But I see, on the contrary, the 
triumph of western civilization in so far as it carries within 
itself the germs of a worldwide civilization. . . .” 


The Berber goes on: 


. . . The world wars from 1914 to 1945 and the subsequent 
localized wars have not only shaken the balance of power, 
they have also revealed certain aspects of western life . . . like 
nazism with its scientific barbarism which postulate that 
everything may be legitimately used against a man who has 
been excluded from humanity and deprived of his qualifica- 
tion as a human being. . . . It is not a question, as those who 
have not experienced the colonial pestilence fondly imagine, 
of a kind of abstract fiction, but of experienced living fact, 
undergone every day of their lives by all ‘natives’ be they 
black, yellow, white or half-caste. 

To escape from this humiliation, from being thus despised; 
simply in order to be and to exist, there is no other road for him 
in the world as it is, than the national road. The colonized must 
choose between absolute depersonalization resulting from a 
complete imitativeness of their masters, or reintegration in a 
community with historic origins, restored to autonomous 
existence. . . . Our [French] political men have the greatest 
difficulty in understanding this simple notion. It is simply that 
one wants to live in a real country, where one feels warmed by 
one’s brothers, in wealth or in misery, but as a legitimate child 
and heir according to the natural order. 


The Berber speaker was nearing the end. All along he empha- 
sized that it was the ‘western intellectual apparatus’ a she 
called it, which had enabled the colonial peoples to become 
conscious of their aspirations. He firmly denied that there had 
ever been or now was a Jihad or holy war going on in North 
Africa. Like all colonial speakers, he paid tribute to the 
Bandoeng Conference. (Did it not plan the newest manifesta- 
tions of the will to be free all over Asia and in North Africa? 
But that he did not say.) 


* * * 


Other speakers on the subject of ‘Civilization and the 
Colonies’ were powerful; one, an Afghan by adoption, a 
Moslem by faith and a Georgian by birth, spoke like a twentieth 
century Mohamet educated at the Sorbonne - truly an astonish- 
ing, and an ever so slightly unconvincing but fascinating 
15 
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performance. This speaker and the Algerian from whom I have 
quoted much, were not Communists. The only Communist who 
spoke took, he said, Robespierre as his text on the subject that 
‘no one likes armed missionaries’, and because all colonial rule 
was equally bad for this speaker (though he had to avoid the 
question of continuing Soviet rule in Central Asia and in 
Georgia) his paper was more like a little sermon. 

The French professor of English at the Sorbonne, recently 
returned from China, painted happy pictures of how much 
more fruitful France’s relations now are with the Communist 
part of Vietnam than with non-Communist Vietnam, and how 
China may yet astonish the world by a medical renaissance, 
and how generally throughout the ex-colonial Far East, 
buoyant new meanings were being given ‘to the words and 
values which we in the West have forged in the course of our 
history, for to-day they need these words which to us have now 
only a holiow and heavy sound.’ 

How one wanted to know what words, what values? Perhaps 
‘democracy’ about which there has been long and painful 
dispute, so that neither side believes the other has a ghost of an 
idea of it. But there was no time. There never is enough time at 
international assemblies, and this annual one tackles a feast of 
subjects in its attempt to foster intelligent polite non-abusive 
converse between people of extremely differing opinions and 
upbringing. Two other packed papers were read; one by an 
English historian on the part played by the brains of Italy in 
preparing and accomplishing the Italian Risorgimento, with 
far-reaching implications about the possible present-day com- 
mitments of educated and civilized persons; and another by a 
sad Russian novelist upon a somewhat unyielding subject - 
mass secondary education. We all argued with him and all got 
our heads bitten off with snaps of irony and snippets of ponti- 
fication. Does it matter very much that the name of the gloom- 
spreading man was Ilya Ehrenburg, ambassador at large of the 
Thaw? That night we were all driven far from Venice into the 
landscape of one of the most enchanting of Venetian Renais- 
sance painters, Cima da Conegliano, and then to an ancient 
inn on the banks of the River Piave, where only Breughel could 
have done justice to the succulent dishes brought in, held high, 
and swept out for carving up, by six svelte Venetian girls. 


* * 





* 
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This Sixth Assembly of the Societé Européene de Culture ended 
in the great hall of Padua University after due reverence had 
been paid nearby to Giotto and to the bombed remnants of 
Mantegna’s frescoes. Last year we met in Brussels; next year 
we may meet in Holland. The Society has no permanent 
funds. It lives from hand to mouth according to the funds 
made available from time to time from the Biennale in Venice, 
from the French and Belgian Governments. Few of the mem- 
bers could themselves pay for the four days during which they 
are the Society’s guests. What would happen if, say, Prague 
gold were suddenly showered upon it and the 2,000 members 
were invited to hold a session in Czechoslovakia? The problem 
has not yet arisen, but it well may. The Society is quite un- 
democratically run. Its founder and moving spirit is Umberto 
Campagnolo, who teaches political philosophy at Padua Uni- 
versity. Seven years ago at the Rencontres Internationales in 
Geneva, the idea sprang ready armed in his head, that civilized 
men must be able to surmount the icy and angry pinnacles of 
the raging cold war. Earlier this year, in the interests of ‘the 
dialogue’, Professor Campagnolo, unbeknown to his Executive 
Committee, arranged a meeting of Soviet and Western Euro- 
pean writers, professors and artists in Venice. 


* * 2 


To the sleuth that lies somewhere inside all of us and used 
to find satisfaction in detective novels until the term fifth 
columnist was invented during the Spanish Civil War, the 
SEC possibly appears as a Communist society disguised in a 
fine Venetian cloak. After attending five out of six of its meets 
I think it is not, for its Secretary (upon whom the whole plan 
depends) firmly associates ‘culture’ with the cultivation of 
one’s garden. Like Candide, he has, in fact, reached the con- 
clusion that there is no other way. He has a preference for 
professional rather than amateur gardeners. Hence most of the 
members are writers, scientists, artists, and all speak French, 
however quaintly. Last week in Venice, the French Consul 
decorated him with the Legion of Honour, in the presence of a 
member, M. Beuve Méry, the editor of the Monde. When the 
matter was referred to from the platform, Professor Campagnolo 
blushed like a youth. All applauded, including the Jesuit and 
the Dominican Father who always attend. 

SYLVIA SPRIGGE. 














A Twentieth Century Document 


An Unorthodox Leftist 


Eric Siepmann 


I saw a lot of Julien Benda, who has recently died at the 
age of ninety. Benda had become world-famous after the 
publication of his book La Trahison des Clercs. It is still his most 
famous book, but at the time I met him he had written a much. 
more important book which has had a rather curious history. 
Benda was an ascetic, and he lived in a sort of cell at Carcassonne 
He wrote his book there in secrecy, right under the noses of th 
Germans and it had had to be smuggled out of France. It was 
called La Grande Epreuve des Démocraties - Democracy By Ordeal, 
one might say. It had been published in America, and when I 
met Benda towards the end of the war I had read the book at 
least three times, but old M. Benda himself had never seen a 
copy. He had never even seen the proofs. So he was pleased 
that I could talk to him about it, and out of my familiarity with 
his book grew a familiarity between us. 
I cannot imagine what one writer meant by saying that he 


Sr after the Liberation of France I was at Toulouse, and 


was ‘more lucid than loveable’. The words appeared in an | 


obituary. He was a dear old man. I admit that he was 
thoroughly malicious in conversation, but this made him very 
amusing, especially as he chuckled loudly at his own jokes. 
‘C’était joli, n’est-ce pas ?’ he used to appeal to us, after repeating 
one of his wisecracks. He was a tiny man, with black beady 
eyes; a little, sallow, bird-like Voltaire. He looked best at the 
piano, which he loved to play. He had beautiful fingers. 

I would like, in his memory, to recall some of his unorthodox 
opinions. Julien Benda had a rather unusual unorthodoxy. He 
hated the French Right, and belonged to the extreme Left in 
France. Yet he regarded Great Britain as the pattern of Demo- 
cracy (and this was under a Conservative Government) and 
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insisted on the Christian origins of true Democracy. Many of his 
opinions would have been a shock to British intellectuals of the 
Left, because Benda never thought fashionably. He was one of 
those thinkers, like Shaw, who like to ‘needle’ other people in 
order to make them think. He would say anything to annoy, 
even from a platform. But, during the Occupation, in danger 
of his life, in monastic seclusion at Carcassonne, he wrote down 
what he really thought. Everybody ought to read La Grande 
Epreuve, and I am surprised that it has not been translated into 
English. 

He amused me, at our first meeting, by proposing that we 
should form a League against Youth and Art. He made out an 
excellent case against both. “The young are not naturally right,’ 
he said. “They lend themselves to anything, so that they are 
always exploited. Look at Pétain’s appeal to youth . . . to say 
nothing of Hitler!’ 

He accused ‘artists’ of undermining democratic principles on 
aesthetic grounds. He said that they warred against the demo- 
cratic system as founded on moral ‘truisms’, notably the 
‘Christian truisms of justice and charity which seemed to these 
aesthetes to be the negation of the artistic temperament’. He 
said that it was a new thing for men to call upon morals or 
politics to supply them with the same emotions as a work of 
art. He described this as sheer sensationalism. Thus, he antici- 
pated the return to bourgeois values among intellectuals which 
has been one of the results of the war. 

He disliked the ‘immoralism’ of artists; and he particularly 
detested Gide, whom he described as one of the chief instigators 
of a period of decadence in French literature. ‘Gide now claims 
to defend himself as a pure litérateur,’ he said. ‘But he set out 
to be a moralist!’ He described Sartre to me as ‘sheer froth’. 

His unorthodoxies are to be found in La Grande Epreuve like 
brass studs in the coffin of stupidity. Among the more striking 
of his denunciations are those of what he called false liberalism 
and false pacifism. He thought it false liberalism to think that 
Democracy owed freedom of action to all its members, includ- 
ing those who worked openly to destroy it. He claimed that 
Democracy exalted what was free in man, his ability to chose; 
but only on condition that this liberty was not used to destroy 
Democracy itself. 

He thought that the State had every right to limit what a 
French philosopher had called ‘individual imperialism’ by 
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force, if necessary. Democracy, he wrote, had a right to its 
‘share of intolerance’ if it meant to survive, 

He defined true pacifism as the hatred but not the refusal of 
war in all circumstances. He unmasked the ‘peace-at-any- 
price’ man who argued that a defensive war was aggressive, 
and had been plotted by ‘industrialists and politicians’. The 
mistake was to imply that the supreme value for Democracy 
was human life, whereas it was human liberty. Democracy 
condemned not the fact, but the love of war. 

He denounced as false pacifism, also, the tendency among 
some democrats to show a systematic hostility towards their 
own country’s military institutions; to protest against the 
Budget for Defence, the length of National Service or the 
number of men under arms, with the implication that by this 
‘anti-militarist’ attitude they were expressing the true spirit of 
Democracy. This, said Benda, was far from true. The aim of 
Democracy was to ensure that the military was subordinate to 
the civil power. Once this had been achieved, Democracy - like 
all systems which meant to survive — must have strong organs 
of defence. 

Benda was delightfully pro-British, but at the expense of 
almost despairing of France; and, of course, his praise of 
British institutions was one way of ‘needling’ his compatriots. 
That was Benda! But it would not have been Benda if his 
positions had not been carefully thought out. He regarded 
Britain as near-perfect as an incarnation of democratic prin- 
ciples. He praised, not without irony, our ‘ineptitude for 
abstract thought which prevented us from trying to obey the 
dictates of pure reason when these were unfortunately impos- 
sible to carry out’. 

Benda even wondered whether the establishment of demo- 
cratic principles in France were not a ‘sheer accident’, contrary 
to the wishes of the majority; so strong had been the boycott of 
Democracy by the most powerful classes, backed by some of 
the most brilliant intellectuals. He was referring, of course, to 
the Right; but, after the war, his arguments cut both ways. 
He was aware of this, but I am not sure that he was ready to 
admit it. At any rate, when in 1945 I begged him to let me 
arrange for a translation of La Grande Epreuve he failed to reply. 
His attitude had become equivocal. He had ended in 1944 by 
asking if the idea of seeing a durable democracy in France 
must not be abandoned; and now he was appearing on Soviet- 
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sponsored platforms. But I am convinced that what he thought 
is in La Grande Epreuve, and that if he had been intellectually 
cornered he would have admitted that it cut both ways. 

Julien Benda was not a politician, although he stood on 
platforms. He was not a novelist, although he wrote a few 
novels. He was a moralist. He thought that the first principle 
of Democracy was the inviolability of the human person. This 
involved, above all, freedom of the human conscience: a con- 
cept which he described as coming straight out of Christianity 
‘because since Christ supreme importance has been assigned to 
the realm of conscience, as opposed to the realm of public 
life’ in classical times. 

He held that Democracy acknowledged the pursuit of happi- 
ness as one of the rights of man, but that the Government had 
no business to guarantee happiness to men. The State must 
guarantee only justice and equal rights of opportunity. Within 
that framework the citizen must make himself happy or un- 
happy according to the use he made of his liberty. 

All this, he repeated, meant that Democracy was based on 
absolute values, justice, truth and reason. Benda was specifi- 
cally non-Marxist. (I mention this because in his latter days.he 
was accused of fellow-travelling.) He wrote: 

. . . According to the Marxist school, Man will only 
approach the Good when he gets rid of these ‘abstractions’, 

of this ‘divinism’ (Marx) . . . in other words when he admits 

a justice and a truth which are not transcendant over circum- 

stances but determined by his momentary economic circum- 

stances, and changing as they do. 

Benda denounced this as an ‘attack against democratic 
principles’. The moral principles of Democracy were, he 
insisted, a priori commandments of the conscience and not 
obedience to Nature or to History. Democratic morality, said 
Benda, ‘like all true morality created its own object’ and did not look 
for it in Nature as did the Nazis, the disciples (in this) of 
Rousseau. 

In so far as Democracy was based on absolute values, Benda 
saw its origins as Socratic (‘it was the Sophists who defended 
the morality of self-interest.)’ In so far as Democracy pro- 
claimed the sacred character of the human person, inde- 
pendently of race, class or nation, and recognized the relation 
between the State and the individual as a contract, its origins 
were Christian. 
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Benda was far from satisfied with universal suffrage, and in 
this - again — he anticipated, or even helped to create, that 
‘fashionable thinking’ which, as soon as he came across it, he 
invariably felt called upon to debunk. Benda asked, like 
Locke, if universal suffrage were not in itself an abuse of the 
true democratic principle of egalitarianism. He quoted Vol- 
taire: ‘We are all equally men, but not equal members of 
society.’ Benda, who was no fascist, hastened to add that he 
did not propose a preponderance in voting for the rich or for the 
privileged, but that he was searching for some way in which 
Democracy, as a moral entity, could strengthen itself by 
strengthening the influence of moral eminence. 

Benda even made the following enquiry, which must have 
startled many Leftists, especially among the British if they saw 
it. (Leftists on the Continent have often tended to exhibit a 
respect for British conservatism which annoys those of us who 
are not conservative. ‘Oh, if we had a Right like yours, we 
would have no need to be extremists!’ said a French Communist 
editor to me in Toulouse.) Here is Benda’s challenge: 

A grave problem arises. Would it not be in the interest of 
any State not only to honour its élite as individuals but to 
grant, as happens in Britain, a pre-eminence to a whole class, 
whose pre-eminence would be hereditary, and to put up with 
the abuses which are inevitably associated with such a system, 
as long as the abuses are eclipsed by the advantages to the 
community ? 

This sounds unfashionable to an Englishman to-day; but 
who knows that such a heresy is not creeping into fashion, at 
this moment, in Russia? 

In France, said Benda, there was an endemic ‘fanaticism 
for equality’ which might be positively anti-social. He used to 
quote Tocqueville: “They want equality in liberty, and if they 
can’t get it they want it under slavery.’ 

Benda was a bitter enemy of the French Right; but he was 
never fashionable as a Leftist. I have deliberately quoted those 
of Benda’s ideas which might be expected to ‘needle’ people 
who think fashionably on either side. I am sure that this is 
exactly what he would have done himself. Afterwards, he 


would have turned towards us, and chuckled: ‘C’était joli, | 


n’est-ce pas ?” 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Smr,—The subject of ‘Freedom in America’ is one of absorbing 
interest and one about which non-Americans must always speak 
with particular care. Mr Johnson’s general thesis is an interesting 
one and deserves attention, but it is a pity that he should tack it on 
to a historical disquisition which is misleading. 

He describes Thomas Jefferson as ‘principal author of the 
Constitution of the United States’; this cannot possibly be sustained. 
Jefferson was in Europe throughout the period when the Constitu- 
tion was being framed and his reactions to the news can be gleaned 
from his correspondence. He wrote to Edward Carrington, for 
instance, on December a2ist, 1787: ‘As to the new Constitution, I 
find myself nearly neutral. There is a great mass of good in it, in a 
very desirable form: but there is also to me a bitter pill or two’. 
His latest and most authoritative biographer, Dumas Malone, 
comments on this and other letters: 


Had he (Jefferson) been on the scene his influence could not have 
failed to be considerable, but communications lagged so far behind 
events that the situation itself had changed by the time he could make 
his position known. In so far as he exerted any influence on opinion, 
this was probably against the Constitution, since his earliest com- 
ments were the least favourable and the fight in America was 
practically over before anybody there was informed of his final 
acceptance of the new frame of government. 


Not only can Jefferson, therefore, not be regarded as holding 
those ideas which had most weight in the making of the Constitution, 
but in addition his views on equality and on the relation of these to 
the fact of negro slavery were much more complex that Mr Johnson 
indicates; and Jefferson was much more aware than Mr Johnson 
suggests of the element of contradiction. All this has been dealt with 
with great scholarly insight by Professor Daniel Boorstin, of Chicago, 
in his book The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson, and I cannot trespass 
upon your space in order to follow his arguments through. 

In the present context, I can only be dogmatic and say that the 
parallel that Mr Johnson draws between the position of slavery in 
the ante-Bellum period and the position of Communist adherents 
to-day seems to me much too far-fetched. If one wants a parallel in 
that period, one must think of the impact of the early abolitionists 
and of the treatment of them particularly in the South; but that is 
another story. 

Yours truly, 


MAX BELOFF. 
NUFFIELD COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 
18 OCTOBER, 1956. 
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To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — It is a pity that in his interesting and otherwise 
cogent essay on the Zeitgeist Mr Dyson should first mention the 
doubt cast by modern scholarship on the validity of revelation, and 
then go on to refer to Christ as ‘the greatest single life the world 
has ever known’. He really cannot have it both ways. Lytton 
Strachey claimed to have embarked on a biography of Christ, but 
to have abandoned the task because there was no evidence that He 
had ever existed. This was, of course, a bit of fun at the expense of 
a pious and clerical relative, but presumably Mr Dyson would 
agree that we have precious little evidence about the historical 
Jesus, so that he is really saying something not about Christ but 
about Christianity. Mr Dyson had better be careful or he will find 
himself letting the Churches in by the back door — a curious but 
not altogether unprecedented occupation for a Cambridge humanist. 

Yours, etc., 
D. E. J. DOWLER. 


13 BRYANSTON MANSIONS, 
YORK STREET, W.I 
4 OCTOBER, 1956. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — It seems to me that the editorial note to your current issue 
is something less than accurate in its reference to a ‘running debate’ 
on humanism. Surely the essence of a debate is that there should 
be an Opposition, and that its voice should be heard from time to 
time. And as far as I can recall, the opposing point of view has so 
far hardly been allowed a look in, let alone adequate representation. 

You may say that it is a pity to emphasize or exaggerate the 
difference between the humanist and Christian points of view, 
when they do in fact hold much in common. I quite agree. But 
when you print an article like Mr Dyson’s on the Zeitgeist — an 
article full of bad arguments based on quite untrue assumptions 
about the nature of Christian religious belief — I feel no diffidence at 
all in suggesting, simply for the sake of objective truth, that it is 
time to hear a few arguments on the other side. 

For instance — to pick on one or two of Mr Dyson’s peculiarly 
wild and woolly remarks — it really is not good enough to lump 
together the burning of witches and the doctrine of original sin as 
if they belonged in the same order of intellectual and moral coher- 
ence; when of course they don’t. He is not even correct about Mrs 
Margaret Knight’s rather naive excursions into theology. The howl 
of execration was by no means universal. She received a great many 
letters expressing agreement; and I myself remember reading quite 
a good deal of intelligent argument on both sides. 

I am also interested in the way in which the words ‘dogma’ and 
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‘dogmatic’ are used in an invariably pejorative sense; as if it is 
intellectually disreputable to hold firmly that some ideas are true 
and others false. 

Really, sir, unless something better than this is offered, the 
impression will remain that your contributors are mainly con- 
cerned to smother, in a haze of good old English intellectual fog, 
the persistent and uneasy suspicion that humanism is not enough. 

I remain, 
Your faithful reader nevertheless, 
J. K. MITCHELL. 


21 HORNTON STREET, 
KENSINGTON, w.8 
9 OCTOBER, 1956. 


[We feel that if our readers look to back numbers they will find that points 
of view extremely divergent from Mr Dyson’s have been expressed. It is of 
the very definition of a review like ours that we should not ‘load the dice’ 
and be a mouthpiece for any one school of thinking against any other. The 
rules of the sort of ‘liberalism’ (using the work in its broad and of course 
non-party sense) that activate us are as unwritten as the rules of war. But 
they exist and it is a priority with us to hold the ring and have fair play all 
round. | 


$$$ 


Mrs. Gladstone 


The Portrait of a Marriage 
GEORGINA BATTISCOMBE 





‘Her husband, as she would have wished, said the last word on her. 
“My wife has a marvellous faculty for getting into scrapes, and an 
almost more marvellous one for getting out of them.” Mrs. 
Battiscombe, drawing on a wealth of unpublished material, has 
done full justice to her heroine.’—The Times. 






Book Society recommendation 





Illus. 215. 


Constable 














Book Reviews 


THE TOWERS OF TREBIZOND. By Rose Macaulay. (Collins, 
135. 6d.) 

THE TRIBE THAT LOST ITS HEAD. By Nicholas Monsarrat. 
(Cassell. 18s.) 


No people have more latitude than reviewers, As is well known, 
some describe exactly what their book contains. Others take the 
opportunity to say what they think about the subject of the book. 
Others pick out the misprints and generally leave the impression — 
though of course without saying so — that they could have written 
the book better themselves. How any of these would behave with 
Miss Macaulay’s new book I don’t know. It is pointless at this date 
to describe the contents — such is the fate of a monthly review. 
Besides, how describe this gossamer kind of writing about an Anglo- 
Catholic clergyman and a tough, very British aunt attempting to 
convert Turks and Russians; about a camel which takes the aunt 
to church and souk, about efforts to teach an ape European customs 
and morality such as how to drive a car, and about a motor accident 
which unexpectedly ends a long, permanent-seeming love relation- 
ship. 

I started reading this novel with a feeling against the style which 
seemed to me pseudo-naive and Gentlemen-prefer-Blondsy (the 
trick very sophisticated writers such as Hemingway are prone to), 
but I was won over in an hour by some superb civilized fun. It is, 
as it were, a dilettante’s book. It is enormously English. Surely 
no one of the younger generation could write like this. Miss Macaulay 
owes a lot to the age of leisured culture, and I should think she 
must madden the more severe of the Leavis school. The irony’ is 
delicate and might be taken for whimsey or missed entirely. Also 
she might be thought immoral. 

I don’t know very much about Miss Macaulay’s private convic- 
tions, but the deeply felt motive in the book would appear to be the 
True Church in relation to an individual. Miss Macaulay’s True 
Church, like Mr Eliot’s, remains below, wrapped in the old miasmal 
mist. There is no better way of resolving the tensions of love-hate 
that the astonishing business arouses in hippopotamuses than by 
writing about it, and Miss Macaulay, like many another, most 
satirizes where she love-hates best. 
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I have never read a book by Monsarrat before to-day and he 
strikes at one with a barbarous clangour, breaking up a civilized 
English tea-party. Readability is the keynote of this book; literally, 
to use the cliché —_you can’t put it down. But then it’s difficult to put 
down Peter Cheyney or Mickey Spillane; and so I am left uncertain 
about what judgement to make on Monsarrat’s literary quality. 

Plenty of the best writers haven’t needed a literary club or back- 
ground for starting out. Good examples are Conrad and D. H. Law- 
rence. But with Monsarrat I sometimes get an impression that he is 
using his undoubted power and talent in the service of a formula, that 
he is making a book, as it were, by the rules with which box office 
films are made; so much horror, so much sex, so much satire of 
stock figures. His island off the coast of Africa reminds one in- 
evitably of Black Mischief. But whereas Mr Evelyn Waugh portrays 
journalists on the scent in terms of superb farce, with Mr Monserrat 
you feel concentrated hatred of them. In other words, however 
brilliant the little picture of character in each case (spoilt sometimes 
by the author himself joining in as Balzac does at his worst), one 
feels the artistic form has never properly matured. 

And this raises the ever-serious sociological question. The demands 
of Mr Monsarrat’s gigantic reading public militate against the 
demands of the best writing. It is the same with the cinema. It is 
impossible to have it both ways. So from the point of view of a 
reader like myself, Mr Monsarrat seems to have spoilt a great work 
by carelessness or indifference. The initiation through the Fish is a 
mixture of horror and bestiality that remains in one’s memory as 
witness to the author’s wonderful imagination and natural talent. 
So does the appalling scene of the crucifixion of the German mis- 
sionary on Calvaree between two goats. Hardly any modern writer 
I can think of is capable of this. But the love scenes between David 
Bracken and Nicole Stewart seem to me to rely too much on rather 
repetitive sexual detail which every adult takes for granted, and 
their story, for all the outspokenness, is really the ordinary love 
affair in a film with a happy ending. I don’t know whether to say 
that in Mr Monsarrat we have lost a great writer or that he is a 
passionate pamphleteer trying to write novels. But there is some- 


thing unresolved. 
B. W. 


WELSH SHORT STORIES. Selected by Gwyn Jones. (The World’s 
Classics. 65.) 

This new collection of Welsh short stories consists of selections from 
the work of some thirty modern writers, starting with poor, brilliant, 
soured Caradoc Evans and ending with the even more brilliant, 
early-dead Alun Lewis and Dylan Thomas. The obvious question 
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they arouse is, whether there is really any such thing as ‘Welsh 
writing’. The existence of a special literature appears illogical 
at first sight. All these writers except three write in English 
and many of them would be incapable of carrying on a conversation 
in Welsh. Some come from the Rhondda valleys and the great 
industrial centres, others from the mountains of the North; some 
have migrated early to London, while others have spent their 
lives in remote Welsh townlets. So it seems strange that these stories 
should present so great a homogeneity and that practically all of 
them should be so different from the short stories that are being 
written by English, or even Irish or Scottish writers. A good many 
of them do, indeed, deal with a peasant life that is practically 
extinct in England, but others have as a background small towns 
and industrial regions that might be anywhere. The Wales of 
Caradoc Evans and D. G. Williams has disappeared long ago, so 
that their stories already have a flavour of legend. If they told the 
truth, it was a place shut away from the world, where men thought 
and spoke like Bible prophets and lived hidden lives of hatred and 
terror, concealed each from his neighbour under the black chapel 
clothes. Here is Caradoc Evans’s Sadrach, having a word with his 
children about their mother: 

She will not hear you. Dear me, have I not put her in the harness 
loft? It is not respectable to let her out. Twm Tybach would have 
sent his wife te the madhouse. But that is not Christian. Rachel, 
Rachel, dry your eyes. It is not your fault that Achsah is mad. Nor do 
I blame Sadrach the Small, nor Esau, nor Simon, nor Sarah, nor 
Daniel, nor Samuel, nor Miriam. Goodly names have I given you all. 
Live you up to them. Still, my’sons and daughters, are you not all 
responsible for Achsah’s condition? With the birth of each of you she 
got worse and worse. Child-bearing has made her foolish. Yet it is 
unchristian to blame you. 


One would have to go a long way to find that kind of talk in 
Wales to-day, nor, so far as I know, do the Welsh drink, whore and 
beat their wives more than other people. The stories of the younger 
writers reflect a more familiar life. The grave dignity of A. Edward 
Richards’s shepherds perhaps has no match across the border, but 
Gwyn Thomas’s bright boys belong, in spite of the staccato rhythm 
of their language and their flashy verbal imagery, to modern youth 
rather than to anything specificially Celtic. Terrible clergymen with 
hell in their mouths are a good deal in evidence and would not get 
far in an English parish, and death beds have a festive horror that 
has long been sterilized out of Saxon passings. But these are details. 
The actual subject-matter of most of the stories might have been 
used by Katherine Mansfield or A. E. Coppard. With the exception 
of Arthur Machen, who is in a class of his own, they are naturalistic 
and homely: a little boy’s day at a horse fair; a soldier’s return to 
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DENT 


John Graham, Convict Robert Gibbings 


‘Perfect picture of the Australia of the Botany Bay days.’ New Edition 
of this honoured piece in the Gibbings oeuvres after out of print 
for some years. Illustrated with many wood engravings by the author. 15s. 


The Yorkshire Dales 


Marie Hartley and Foan Ingilby 
A full-scale book on the Craven Dales in th est Riding, the dales of 
Richmondshire in the North, the Yorkshire Dales National Park — 
ge and people past and present, archaeology, geology, botany, and 
the social scene. Colour frontispiece and 40 drawings by Marie Hartley; 
25 maps and plans. 21s. 


Portrait of Pius XII by Nazareno Padellaro 


A study of the Sovereign Pontiff, his origins, his upbringing, his 
labours for the Church of Christ and of the onueatiaieed in which he 
lives and works, the austere simplicity of his private life as well as the 
magnificence surrounding his public appearances. Translated by 
MICHAEL DERRICK. With 16 pages of photographs. 255. 


Funnily Enough ohn D. Sheridan 


A candidate, in the publishers’ opinion, for the humorous book of 
Christmas 1956 — by ‘that engaging Irishman’ John D. Sheridan, whose 
essays in this field have been rightly described as ‘witty, even frivolous, 
but never second-rate.’ I/lustrated by Paul Noonan. 10s. 6d. 


The Valley, the City, the Village 


A Novel by Glyn Fones 
The first full-length novel of a Welsh-speaking and Welsh-writing 
author, already known for his short stories in English. The novel 
describes with burning love, with wildest fantasy, with most realistic 
observation, and Gargantuan exaggeration, his homeland and fellow 
countrymen. (November 29.) 15s. 





















BEST SELLERS NOW IN THE THEATRE 


Under Milk Wood 


DYLAN THOMAS’S ‘play for voices,’ now in its eighth printing, is 
in still greater demand, following on the stage production of it at the 
Edinburgh Festival, and its present popular run at the New Theatre, 
London. 9s. 6d. 


No Time for Sergeants 


MAC HYMAN’S riotously funny novel of the U.S. Air Force (in its 
third printing here; over a million sold in the U.S.A.) is now repeating 
its Broadway success as a play at Her Majesty’s Theatre, London. 


I2s. 6d. 
DENT 
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camp after a leave during which his wife has been killed in an air- 
raid; two children who miss their bus, walk home late at night and 
experience something they recognize as horrible without under- 
standing why it should be so. 

It seems to me that the ‘Welshness’ of these stories lies less in 
subject, or even in treatment, than in a sort of ambiguity, an under- 
lying uncertainty as to where truth, or merely reality, lies. Perhaps 
it is this that explains the faint discomfort one feels while reading 
them. We are never quite sure whether we are supposed to be in the 
world of the conscious or of the subconscious. Everything seems 
ordinary enough. Sometimes one even detects a rather defiant 
straining after the matter-of-fact. Yet one is constantly aware of 
Myth, boiling and bubbling beneath the thin crust of daily existence, 
as if the uneasy shade of Taliesin was still haunting the steel factories, 
the village pubs and the general stores. We can never be sure how 
things are going to turn out, or what to expect. Here is a story by 
Gwyn Jones. It begins: 

Two men were climbing a hillside by a gorse-bound path. .. . It 
was evening in late October, the sheep pressed to the mountain wall 
and a red wind blew from the East. 

‘Gwynt coch Amwythig,’ said the first man. ‘The red wind of 
Shrewsbury.’ 

‘Gwynt traed y meirw,’ said the second. “The wind of the dead 
men’s feet.’ 

They were bards, Gurnos of Galon-Uchaf and his nephew Madoc, 
from Trefente. ... 

Surely we are in for some Celtic twilight here? But it all turns 
into a bawdy farce, with comings and goings through bedroom 
windows. 

Or here is Glyn Jones’s * Rev. Price Parry: 

The vicar stood with his back to the empty fireplace, staring about 
at his bare kitchen, small, cold and comfortless in the gloom... . 
There was a shelf for boots over the back door where a pair of waders 
hung from a cup-hook, and a thick wooden peg was driven into the 
chimney wall to hold the pony’s harness. On the bare plank table 
beneath the dim light of the window lay a broad-brimmed clerical 
hat, and a large black cloak was piled on the seat of the armchair 
alongside it. The hat had a round disk of grease on the top as though 
all the fat in the vicar’s body was slowly oozing out through the top 
of his head... . 

But this naturalistic precision is only a cover for the super- 
natural, or something Price Parry takes for supernatural and that 
his creator hesitates over, refraining from judgement. 

This literary ambiguity, which is like a hallmark on the collection, 
is the natural enough reflection of the ambiguity of life itself in 


* Glyn Jones and Gwyn Jones are not the same person. 
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THE IDIOM OF 
CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 


A Reinterpretation of some of the Problems 
to which it gives rise 


by 
Crawford Knox 


In this book the author attempts a new interpretation of contempo- 
rary knowledge and thought, and offers a strictly rational solution of 
some of the most puzzling and disturbing questions which face the 
modern world. 

Professor H. H. Price (Wykeham Professor of Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford) has described the argument as ‘ interesting and 
indeed rather exciting.’ As he says, Mr. Knox ‘writes in an easy and 
pleasant style, and will be able to hold the interest of the intelligent 
general reader.’ 18s. net 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


News rn 


From C. S. Lewis 


Moscow a new novel 
What's new in the Soviet Union? TILL WE HAVE FACES 


People who need to know what the 

Russians are thinking and doing make a myth retold 

a point of subscri ving - wen 

important Soviet journals, publis ‘ . 

in the English ceaune . Mr Lewis has used the myth of Psyche and 
Cupid as a basis for theological exposition. 
An ingenious story.’ — Sunday Times. 











NEWS ‘One of the best of its kind. It is exquisitely 
A fortnightly review. Price 6d, or 10sa | written with a quiet sureness of touch 
year which holds the reader from the first word 


to the last.’ - Daily Telegraph. 


MOSCOW NEWS ‘Lewis always tells a good story and this is a 


. , i splendid, vehement one, which seems to 
roe tae cence 7 sum up most of what Dr Lewis has been 


telling us, one way and another, for years’ - 
COLLET’S RUSSIAN BOOKSHOP 


CHRISTOPHER Derrick in the Tablet. 15s. 
44/45 Museum St., London, W.C.| | seummmeGEOFFREY BLE Samm 
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Wales, a schizophrenic land where change has been too rapid for 
mental comfort. How can one reconcile the factories, the electric 
pylons and the holiday camps, with the lively anachronism of the 
Welsh language, with the role of the bards in the national life and 
all the other survivals of Celtic culture? The Bible and the 
Mabinagion are still important factors in the formation of thought 
and speech, but they have to compete with the rapidly-growing 
myths rooted in radio and television. No one feels quite at home 
either in the past or the present, and it is this groping for reality 
that gives a special flavour to Prof. Gwyn Jones’s choice and repre- 
sents the ‘Welshness’ of to-day, though not that of yesterday nor of 
to-morrow. Even the primitive, tribal sense of humour, seems to 
be rooted in distant centuries and out of place in an industrial era, 
while the language is concrete and visual to an almost extreme 
degree, so that the reading of these stories becomes almost exhausting 
after a time, just as the reading of the Mabinagion or the Bible can 
be exhausting. 

This collection represents a people in transition and thus in a 
state of spiritual crisis. It succeeds the sentimental, pastoral stories 
that Caradoc Evans trampled out of existence and precedes a new 
school that angrily rejects the folksy and whimsical aspect of its 
elders and slices clean through ambiguity. The youngest authors in 
this collection have, after all, passed thirty-five, and up in Swansea 
there are a crowd of bright young men for whom ‘Wales’ has a 
different meaning to that known to Gwyn Jones, or even Dylan 
Thomas. They would never dream of attending a wake, they sing 
songs learnt from radio crooners rather than the Messiah and they 
have their subconscious well under control. This collection already 
has the slightly nostalgic flavour of a farewell. 

CECILY MACKWORTH. 


LUCIFER. By John Cowper Powys. Limited to 560 copies, signed. 
(Macdonald, £2 155.) 

We are fortunate to see the publication of this long poem, of about 
3,000 lines, written some fifty years ago by one who has since been 
recognized as among the most important writers of our day. 

The manner is strictly traditional, and in a fascinating preface 
Mr Powys points to Milton, Keats, Tennyson and Arnold as his 
inspirers. The result is an immediacy and ease of transmission 
rarely found in modern work; there are no stylistic innovations or 
obstructions, and the narrative can be read with the kind of enjoy- 
ment we have ceased to expect of poetry. But this marks no weak- 
ness; well-known rhythms and diction are captured and marshalled 
for the author’s purpose with the assurance of one of comparable 
stature to those whom he is following, as Virgil followed Homer. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS 


His Journeying and His Triumph 
By Leslie F. Church, B.A., Ph.D. 
Illustrated 
Jesus Christ is the origin of the Christian’s 
faith, the source of new life, the goal and 
ulfilment of his being. Dr Church has 
written under a deep sense of conviction — 
indeed of compulsion. He says: ‘This is 
the story of Jesus as I see Him. Some of 
the background I was able to verify in 
Palestine, but the Love of which it is the 
record can only be confirmed in one’s own 
experience — the most precious thing in 
life.’ 15s. net 


EVERY CHILD’S 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


By Derek McCulloch (‘ Uncle Mac’) 


With five plates in full colour and 15 line 
illustrations by Geoffrey Fletcher 


In this book, Derek McCulloch, known to 
millions of children as ‘Uncle Mac’ of the 
BBC has provided a new simplified ver- 
sion of John Bunyan’s famous story. It 
will enable children to read and enjoy the 
Bedford tinker’s great book, who would 
otherwise have missed it because of the 
forbidding length and difficulty of the 
original. 10s. 6d. net 


THE MEANING OF SIN 
The Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1956 
By Frederick Greeves, M.A. 


This important monograph seeks to ex- 
pound the Biblical view of sin, and to 
relate Biblical pronouncements to the 
findings of philosophy and psychology. 
The result is a penetrating analysis of the 
subject, which will form a rewarding 
study both for ministers and all laymen 
who are concerned with the prime prob- 
lem of the world to-day — that of helping 
man to rise above the mistakes of past 
centuries into the inheritance of his full 
stature. 21s. net 








Mazzini and the 
Secret Societies 


by E. E. Y. Hales 


The first full account in English of 
Mazzini’s early life, up to 1837, 
based upon his collected writings, 
edited and published by the Italian 
National Commission. By the 


author of Pio Nono. 
(Illustrated, 30/- net) 

















FERDINAND 
De LESSEPS 
by Charles Beatty 


‘A magnificent and absorbing story 
which he tells very well.’ 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
(Illustrated, 30/- net) 


Life in Britain 
by J. D. Scott 


‘Perhaps the greatest compliment a 
native reviewer may pay Mr. Scott 
is to admit how often he has 
assembled information not only 
unknown to foreigners but forgotten 
or neglected by his own countrymen.’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
(2nd Impression, 25/- net) 


Ready November 22 
The 


Vanishing Hero 
by Sean O° Faolain 


The conception of the role of the 
Hero in the novels of Aldous 
Huxley, Evelyn Waugh, Graham 
Greene, William Faulkner, Ernest 
Hemingway, Elizabeth Bowen, 
Virginia Woolf and James a 

- net! 
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The substances, the richly deployed and thickly-knotted imagery, 
the magical descriptions, are Powys’ own, unfurling from the mind 
which was to create A Glastonbury Romance. The poetry, as A. C. 
Bradley said of Keats’, is ‘dense’; but it is never obscure. There is, 
indeed, a striking mastery of the lucid yet compelling statement: 
As one who long 

Through barren deserts journeying, issues forth 

On some high mountain-ridge, and lo! out-stretched 

Before him, rolls the everlasting sea, 

And his heart leaps and tears are in his eyes; 

So Satan’s heart leaped in him. 
Such grand simplicities grow from the prevailing mood of magic 
and mystery. 

The theme, too, is traditional, and herein lies its importance. 
For 400 years the main stream of our poetical consciousness has 
been marking a reaction from orthodox theology which has taken 
variously the forms of an emphasis on Greek mythology, of the 
Faust myth and of the Don Juan myth. But Mr Powys’ Lucifer is, so 
far as my reading goes, the only English poem to state and develop 
with full consciousness the relation of Biblical to Greek mythology 
as a creative opposition. 

Lucifer has rebelled against God, or Jehovah, conceived as a 
repressive deity, Blake’s ‘Nobodaddy’ and now, like Keats’ Saturn, 
dying, or moribund. But Lucifer is not clear as to his next step, the 
founding of his ‘“cosmopolis’. He solicits in turn advice from the 
Earth-Mother, Pan, Dionysus and Buddha, but his highly- 
spiritualized and Nietzschean temperament finds Dionysus too 
pagan and Buddha too mental for his purpose. However, he gathers 
inward support for his quest in watching a pair of young lovers 
and also a scene of social revolution, in which the Red Flag is 
associated with the Christian Cross. Finally, in a passage of noble 
poetry, he is felt to be on the brink of self-realization. 

The poem is in the great tradition of theological revolt and 
mythological searching established by such writers as Milton, 
Goethe, Blake, Byron, Ibsen (in Emperor and Galilean) and Nietzsche. 
This tradition has, during the turmoils of the last two generations, 
been side-stepped, the only poetry to maintain it being probably 
Francis Berry’s Fall of a Tower and Murdoch. But we must eventually 
return to it, and know it once more as the main road of poetic 
achievement. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that Mr Powys’ Lucifer 
will be recognized for the remarkable poem which it is, ranking 
high among the works of our greatest living master of imaginative 
prose. 

The book is beautifully produced. ‘That’ appears to be a mis- 
print for ‘than’ on p. 36 (line 15); and ‘by’ for ‘be’ on p. 152 
(line 19). G. WILSON KNIGHT. 
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THE ATOM OF DELIGHT. By Neil Gunn. (Faber. 155.) 

This is an important and sometimes madly irritating book. Impor- 
tant because it is about the conscious self, the ultimate ‘me’ behind 
perception, and the brilliant light is turned on to this essence of 
evasiveness by someone who is about the least pedestrian of all our 
novelists, someone who is always, as it were, on the toe of flight, but 
who yet has the scientific and dialectical instinct of the good Scot. 
Irritating because from time to time he giggles when saying some- 
thing really important; behaving in the equally typical manner of 
the Scot who is discussing the whole end of man after a couple of 
drams. 

We all know — or don’t we? — the moment when we say “This is 
it’. It is as though the ultimate me — which Smythies of Cambridge, 
writing about the nature of perception, calls The Witness — suddenly 
comes out and puts its arms round the universe. These are the 
moments of truth which the Stoics called kataleptike phantasia. Indeed, 
humanity has spent a lot of time naming the moment and worrying 
round it, but, somehow, shying away from considering it too closely, 
perhaps because they are afraid of what they might find. 

It isn’t easy. Neil Gunn has been extraordinarily frank about the 
difficulties, embarrassingly frank sometimes, and yet it is the only 
right way of dealing with experiences in the light of which the ‘me’ 
can be caught. How to get a thing which is deep inside you planted 
into exactly the same place in the reader or listener — that is essenti- 
ally a novelist’s problem, and failure to understand it by neurolo- 
gists, psychologists and others often makes their interpretations dead 
and unintelligible. But the novelist knows: 


All literature, it seems to me, consists precisely in a communication 
that touches off an innate capacity for its acceptance and so induces 
an immediate response. Thus a reader may exclaim, ‘How wonderful! 
I never thought of that, but it’s true!’ There a latent capacity has 
clearly been roused. But the response may be, ‘I thought no one had 
ever experienced that but myself!’ Here the communication has been 
of a unique kind. 


Now I, for instance, get the second response on reading Gunn’s 
book, but also realize that he is succeeding with a type of com- 
munication which I have tried, though never so consciously, and 
this is fascinating. His method is to take a single incident of child- 
hood, a running away (essential beginning), I believe, and capture of 
a salmon (but it might have been something much less exciting and 
still have had the same quality). This is brilliantly described; one 
lives it. From that point he hunts what he calls the second self, de- 
ducing from this hunt various political and philosophical conclusions 
which he has a perfect right to do, though one may say ‘Yes, but —’ 
He pauses over other moments of revelation which, incidentally, 
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explain the Highland way of life better than a dozen sociological 
studies, and illuminates them all. 

I could quote indefinitely, but take a look; if you get either of the 
two responses, then it’s your book. If you don’t, if you think it’s a lot 


of nonsense, then it’s just too bad for you. 
NAOMI MITCHISON. 


EUROPA MINOR. JOURNEYS IN COASTAL TURKEY. By Lord 
Kinross. (John Murray. 1956.) 


In his own words the author describes the scope of his book as ‘a 
journey which had brought me in space from the borders of Syria to 
the borders of Bulgaria and Greece, in time from the Alexandrine 
through the Roman and Byzantine to the Ottoman Age, with 
excursions into the earlier ages of the Greeks’. As such it is a com- 
panion to his earlier Within the Taurus. The two together illuminate 
superbly both Asia and Europa Minor. Recent years have brought 
us a galaxy of outstanding books on this golden corner of the earth 
whose civilizations are known already to go back four millennia. It is 
sufficient to mention Freya Stark’s Jonia and Lycian Shore, Sir 
Leonard Wooley’s A Forgotten Kingdom, as well as in lighter mood 
Mary Gough’s The Plain and the Rough Places to illustrate the interest 


aroused and the quality of the writing. Here on the shores of the 


Eastern Mediterranean is the meeting-place of pre-Hittite, Hittite . . 
Hittite, Minoan, Ionian and classical Greek achievements, lying 
wasted since Roman and Byzantine times, but now coming into 
rich cultivation once more under its present Turkish owners, and with 
an unforseeable future, as old wounds heal and xenophobia wanes. 
The climax of Lord Kinross’s book is fittingly Istanbul-Constanti- 
nople-Byzantium. It is fortunate that he left it before the melancholy 
events of September 1955, when devastation and pillage reduced 
it to a state comparable with the Ottoman revenge for the declara- 
tion of independence by Greece in 1821. But Europa Minor is the 
land of catastrophes and violence, both of nature and of man; the 
land too of contrasts, of light and darkness, good and evil, to a lavish 
extent that this country of quiet glades and fields so long inviolate is 
a stranger to. Only the perennially renewed beauty of nature is 
constant, the light of the sun and on the sea, the natural glories of 
the bright confluence of the Bosphorus, the Marmora, and the 
Golden Horn. To these the ruins, ancient and modern, are 


incidental. 
AUSTIN OAKLEY. 


TEN NORTH FREDERICK. By John O’Hara. (Cresset Press. 16s.) 

This is an enormous, solid chunk of life in Gibbsville, Pa, the upper- 
middle-class layer scrupulously documented down to the last door- 
knocker and cuff-link. It is the story of Joe Chapin, leading citizen 
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ADAM 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 


the Anglo-French literary monthly 
edited by 
MIRON GRINDEA 


ADAM ranges widely, but it also makes a practice of devoting 
whole issues to a single topic or writer of special interest. 
Many hundred pages of compact printing with valuable bio- 
bibliographical material have thus been devoted to Balzac, 
Hugo, Rimbaud, Strindberg, G. B. S., T. S. Eliot, Christopher 
Fry, Joyce Cary, Pablo Neruda, Verhaeren, Dylan Thomas, 
Bertolt Brecht, to Latin-American literatures, the Italian 
theatre and cinema, Danish, Swedish, Catalan, Dutch, Portu- 
uese, Swiss, Belgian literatures, etc. The contributors include 
dith Sitwell, Jean Cocteau, Jules Supervielle, Picasso, André 
Maurois, Ronald Searle, Georges Duhamel, Paul Fort, E. M. 
Forster, Tristan Tzara, and many other prominent writers and 
artists of our day. 
As an independent, self-supporting journal devoted to literature 
and the arts ADAM relies entirely on the co-operation of its 
subscribers. The magazine is available at £1 10s. per annum 
(or five dollars, 1,500 French francs), from 


28 Emperors Gate, London S.W.7 


“* A triumph of pure disinterestedness.” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“ Throws a useful light upon the contemporary scene.” 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


“* Infused with the desire to find works of art to celebrate and 
praise, unlike anything else in the London or Paris literary scenes.” 
THE AUTHOR 


“‘ Has reached its twenty-fourth year without compromising on 
quality.” NEWS CHRONICLE 
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of Gibbsville, who made a successful but loveless marriage, who 
loved, but failed to understand, his children, who wanted to be 
President of the United States, but failed dismally at the first 
hurdle, and died highly respected and worth a great deal of money. 

The inner core of this book: the life that is outwardly successful, 
but spiritually a failure, scarcely recognized as failure, is swamped 
by the weight of documentary detail: the cars and clothes and 
houses of the Gibbsvillians. Mr O’Hara’s likeable, but weak hero is 
swallowed up in the end, as the underlying theme is swallowed up, 
by Gibbsville. And what makes Gibbsville tick? Politics, snobbery 
and sex, a part, but by no means the whole of human experience. 
Bed looms large in these pages and the documentation of sex would 
do credit to Dr Kinsey, but love is crowded out. It flickers briefly, 
towards the end, when Joe has an affair, late in life, with a young 
girl, but Gibbsville and all it stands for triumphs and he quietly 
soaks away the rest of his life in whiskey. 

Compared with Appointment in Samarra, that earlier, brilliant novel 
about the same city, this book lacks terseness and a moral centre. 
Lavishing prodigally thousands of words in his Pre-Raphaelite zeal, 
Mr O’Hara tells us no more about the lives of these people than he 
did in the earlier book. It enriches the social map to know that a 
man drives a Cadillac rather than a Studebaker, but it tells us 
little more about his inner life. The really deadly criticism of the 
Gibbsville way of life comes through in the clipped, deadpan 
dialogue; there, out of the mouths of his characters, Mr O’Hara lets 
us have it, but in between he, like them, loses himself in the pettiness 
and sensuality of the society he is describing. A pity, because he 
understands a great deal about American life and he has great 
technical gifts. One of these days when he cuts a book to the bone, 
and looks at it hard and clearly, he may write a great novel about 
America. 

EILEEN FRASER. 


THE HEART HAS ITS REASONS. By the Duchess of Windsor. 
(Michael Joseph, 30s.) 
Bérénice never gets much gratitude. Ever since she cheated us by 
renouncing Titus’s love for his empire’s sake, we have sought comfort 
from Cleopatra. Set love and government at odds, pitch private 
passion as a threat to national strength, and Cleopatra triumphs 
every time. The crisis is morally delectable; those Roman rumbles 
of conscience only heighten our satisfaction in her greed. But we 
like her best for not even claiming to compromise. 

The Duchess of Windsor does claim compromise. But we’ve read 
that already. Why, then, should she write this book at all — since the 
facts are known and the fancies so easily guessed ? Mainly, it seems, 
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Winter Number just out. Illustrated. 68 pages. 3s. 


NIMBUS 


CONTENTS INCLUDE 
PATRICK KAVANAGH 


Fifteen poems with an essay by ANTHONY CRONIN 


DENIS GOACHER 


Pictures of EZRA POUND 


PATRICK SWIFT 


Some notes on CARAVAGGIO 


and other articles, essays and stories. 





‘There is a sense of definite editorial direction about Nimbus ard 
a feeling of concern for literature and for life which is nonetheless 
gay. It is not afraid to make a frontal assault and though it does 
not represent a movement itself it might easily become a rallying 
point for those who are concerned about certain prevalent attitudes.” 
Time and Tide. 


*... that very lively literary magazine Nimbus.’ Encounter. 





N.B. A few copies of the Summer 1956 number of Nimbus with the complete 
text of Michael Hasting’s play Don’t Destroy Me are available at the regular 
price from Halcyon Press Limited, 15 New Row, St Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
TEMple Bar 6023. Annual subscription (including postage): 13s. Life 
subscription : ten guineas. 
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to establish herself as a romantic heroine: to glow within the shrine of 
matchless loves. 

But she fails to do so because her tale rings psychologically 
untrue. Her chosen tone is neither defensive nor aggressive. Yet she 
dissolves our trust by overstressing ‘fate’; we cannot accept her as 
a passive person, nor would she be interesting if passive. But the 
book’s earliest chapters hymn the formation of a very strong 
character — from the small girl who liked drinking daily glassfuls 
of blood (squeezed from a steak) to the intrepid young ex-matron 
defying bandits and Consuls alike in her Chinese travels. In truth, 
her will seems divinely free, and if she lacked foresight, she was 
rich in determination. So we are ill at ease when the Prince’s 
courtship begins — on the printed page he gets so little encourage- 
ment. But whether féted or fated, the Duchess disclaims her own 
responsibility - except as a sympathetic and complying woman. 
At this point the reader is abashed if his generosity wavers; one can 
be gallant towards love, but not towards destiny. Yet the Duchess 
credits herself with no very strong feelings until a morganatic 
marriage is proposed; she finds the idea distasteful. Actually, it 
seems unfortunate that the Cabinet rejected this proposal. 

It is honestly clear that the Duke forced his own Abdication, 
that the Duchess did plead against it. But it’s distressing to hear his 
loyalty and affection called ‘stubbornness’, particularly in light of 
this decision. ‘Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch of the 
rang’d empire fall ...’; it took more than stubbornness. And the 
King seems all the lonelier in his action when the Duchess judges it 
‘incredible, so monstrous’. Better to rail at fortune than use weekday 
words to disown one’s Civil Sabbath. Thus the Duchess’s published 
protest isn’t pleasant. After all, the romanesque-accident theme 
depends on abdication and marriage. And it’s late, too late, for 
crying paradox. 

It is here that we miserably ask: why marry at all? In Holly- 
wood, of course, it would be necessary; external constraint is the 
license for private abandon. But the Duchess’s marriage has won no 
trophies for respectability. And society is fickle (or honest) enough 
to applaud the ethics of Versailles oftener than those of the West 
Coast. So the Windsor wedding and its wintery reception seem 
doublefold depressing. Perhaps the inscape of propriety is negative; 
that last hollow clank down the register of diminishing returns. 

With those returns in mind, one has much sympathy for the Duke. 
That his family so long refused to receive him, that he was denied 
so many royal duties — all this seems crabbedly unfair. When he 
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automatically returns a Guards’ salute intended for the Duke of | 


Gloucester, and is rebuked for it, we are ashamed for those in power 
to reprimand him. The Governorship of the Bahamas seems like 
humiliating busywork, while those red dispatch cases withdrawn 
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beyond his reach become an increasingly painful image. But the 
Duchess’s distance from her royal in-laws isn’t troubling — can one 
fall from grace who never had it? No. 
Moreover, her alienation from crucial matters seems natural; 
take her holiday (during civil war) in the East: 
I never did get much closer to the real Peking than these views from 
the top of the city walls and my occasional encounters with dealers 
in jade and porcelains and the can-do tailors who made my clothes 
from patterns obtained from British and American magazines or 
from designs of my own invention. I seldom saw either a Chinese 
man or woman at the countless parties I went to. ... 


Later, she seems surprised when the visit to Nazi Germany turns 
unpleasant. Her cheerful isolation from essentials makes it ironically 
unfair to read her book with any relevance to politics. One doesn’t 
question the recorded facts. Yet they skim off the narrative surface 
with jellied ease. 

A long book but not a big one. So far, no apéritif charm, no new 
historical footholds, no intended clues to character. No sensations. 
But we’re beginning to dislike ourselves for reading it. This is 
because the Duchess has outwitted our preconceptions. Really she 
expects the worst of us and plans to spoil even the grubbiest of 
appetites with a menu of wellbred details. Roses and oleanders in 
the young bride’s garden, bridge-sets, Fortum and Mason’s, folding 
tea-trays, houses, houses, houses: so the props pile up. And we will 
be vulgar if bored by them, if we long for some other kind of specific 
information. The book is not an exhibition; rather, it’s that bland 
bulk of tenting which conceals the sideshow. Written to protect 
rather than reveal, it succeeds by smothering the imagination. 
Beaten, even a little humbled, we shrink back from that choice of 
being cheap or dull; we will not ask to hear the tale again. 

Nora Sayre. 


Who’s Who 


NORMAN LEVINE has recently returned from a journey twice 
across Canada. His article is part of a book about 
this trip, to be published next year by Putnam 
& Co. 

NORA SAYRE and the Duchess of Windsor are Americans of 

different generations. 

JOHN WILLETT was a Lieutenant-Colonel in Intelligence. 

PEREGRINE WORSTHORNE is a leader writer on The Daily 

Telegraph and was formerly a corre- 

spondent for The Times in Washington. 
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Name (Block Letters) 


Address 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole ae is invariably given. ey notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the fifth of a new Competition series of six. The sum of ten 
guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money to the most 
successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, November 26th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


1. Arrogant, thoroughly ‘U’ person, who said ‘Property is theft!’ (8) 
5. Everything in a bad actor lamented by Tennyson (6) 

10. Glide, but don’t quite slip sideways (3) 

Maurice sounds like a dam connection! (11) 

12. Alias Hope — or an eavesdropper in an apple barrel (7) 


13. ‘——— John endures for ever with his music in the mountains’: also 
see Buchan (7) 


14. Musical chap: get your eye in, mister, with a drink! (9) 

16.. Founder of modern phonetics, like heard melodies (5) 

18. Famous actor acting simple part? (5) 

21. Quixotic horse lands the stake after a sticky start (9) 

24. Isle near Troy — don’t see its ruin! (7) 

25. There’s a monkey in the field, Miss Prism! (7) 

26. Shavian girl who ‘freezes up into an iceberg’ (G.K.C.) (5, 6) 
27. Description of American company and half the profits (3) 
28. Little fish who cleaned plate between them (6) 

29. Her allegory lived on the banks of the Nile (8) 


[C.20.19] 


CLUES DOWN 


Shakespearean exile from Britain: send parcel of fertilizer! (g) 


os 
- 


2. Longfellow’s Indian comes to a standstill in ring road (7) 
nich 3. Seventeenth century navigator has to block up a wharf (7) 
Se 4. Clifford produces poem The Street Rising (5) 
ces, 6. Ibsen family, without exception on foreign seas (7) 
7. She had ‘a brow may-blossom, and a cheek of apple-blossom’ : hymno- 
ol F grapher swallows the trap (7) 
Ost 8. Synthetic ‘Kream’ manufacturer (5) 
ooh 9. Nazi, going round South American country, was wrecked (8) 
15. Bronté heroine receives a messuage as pay (8) 
17. Patch made into what Errua was (3, 6) 
19. Jan Struther’s ermine in winter (7) 
20. Tigg’s enquiry agent, a heartless dog, among the lowest (7) 
22. Some Latin gems from the lips of Captain Cuttle? (7) 
a 23. More posh French portrait painter (7) 
gh 24. ‘Very curious-looking creatures’ with digits about five in number (5) 


for 
‘ See the sailors with a girl from Exmoor! (5) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 18 


NOTES 


ACROSS 


1. Ph. Finn, P. Egan (sports writer, 
c. 1820): James Joyce. 5. sc. op. as. 
g. dem(ocratic): Alice-for-Short. 10. 
anagram: Mussolini. 12. Leo IX. 
13. Hogg. 14. Uncle Remus. 24. Ge, 
Aire. 25. All’s Well: sell O rap. 
27. dramatist: ether, ege; Ege-air. 


DOWN 
1. Cymbeline. 4. Mikado’s song. 
6. Betty C. 8. G. Adolphus. 11. upas 
in anagram of Dante’s Ma. 15. E.N., 
The Phoenix and the Carpet. 16. Gone 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2 
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Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal} 
Order for Thirty-Three Shillings and Sixpence, which includes 
cost of postage. U.S.A. and Canada, $6. 
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